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THE A B C OF ATOMS 


By Bertrand Russell 


The Spectator, London, says of it: “‘The A B C of 
There is very 
little to be said about a book that is at once so simple, con- 
cise and complete, but that it should be read.” $2.00 


\toms’ is a thoroughly admirable work. .. . 


DAEDALUS, 


or Science and the Future 
By J. B. S. Haldane 


A paper read to the Heretics, Cambridge, in which the 
prophecy that energy stored up in the form of liquid hy- 


drogen, making power so cheap that industry will be de- 
centralized and cities scattered, is one of the least extraordi- 
nary of Prof. Haldane’s predictions. $1.00 


ICARUS, 


or The Future of Science 
By Bertrand Russell 
Mr. Russell says: “Icarus, having been taught to fly by his 
father, Daedalus, was destroyed by his rashness. I fear that 
the same fate may overtake the populations whom modern 
men of science have taught to fly.” Eugene Bagger in The 
N. Y. Times states Mr. Russell’s hope “that by constant effort 
we shall be able to bring about an equilibrium between man’s 


scientific equipment and his intellectual and moral fitness to 
use it.” $1.00 








THE FOREIGN POLICIES OF 


SOVIET RUSSIA 
By Alfred L. P. Dennis 


FRANCIS McCULLAGH, exceptionally well informed on 
Russian affairs, endorses this as “a thoroughly good book, in- 
dispensable to the serious student of Soviet Russia, crammed 
with facts, bristling with quotations . . . interesting every- 


where.” $5.00 


OUR FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
By Paul Scott Mowrer 
NICHOLAS ROOSEVELT in the N. Y. Times Book 


Review writes: “We have needed such a volume for years 
... thanks to his position as one of the best-informed Ameri- 
can correspondents, Mr. Mowrer has had exceptional op- 
portunities to inquire thoroughly and inform himself well.” 


$3.50 


THE BOLSHEVIK PERSECU- 
TION OF CHRISTIANITY 


By Francis McCullagh 

The British Weekly calls it “a book of extraordinary in- 

terest. ... The chapter on the Soviet Government’s treat- 

ment of the Protestant sects, especially of the Baptists, de- 
serves attention.” ‘ 











MAN AND MYSTERY IN ASIA 


By Ferdinand Ossendowski 


The Boston Transcript says: “When Dr. Ossendowski pub- 
lished his terrific book, ‘Beasts, Men and Gods,’ there was 
great curiosity concerning this amazing person whose ad- 
ventures make those of Marco Polo pale. A general idea 
that nothing so astounding could possibly be true is swept 
away by the present volume.” $3.00 


BEASTS, MEN AND GODS 
By Ferdinand Ossendowski 


This book, which swept America last year and was hailed 
as “worthy to go on the shelf with Polo, Mandeville, 
Doughty and Livingstone,” is making an equal sensation in 
Europe, where its publication in seven languages has been 
made or contracted for already, and arrangements are under 
way for its issue in three more. Le Temps, Paris, calls it 
“the most extraordinary book of the century.” 


New edition, $2.00 





MASTER JOHANN DIETZ 
Surgeon in the Army of the Great Elector 
and Barber to the Royal Court 


“Relating all | that he endured | in the Campaign against 
the Turks | in the Arctic Ocean | in German cities and 
countrysides | among Soldiers, Robbers and peaceful Citi- 
zens | Young Maidens and Apparitions | he finally settling 
down in Halle | his native City | where he married two 
Wives and all that he suffered in this World.”—From his 
own inscription for this pungent and authentic picture of his 
time. Translated by Bernard Miall. 


ESQUEMELING’S THE 
BUCCANEERS OF AMERICA 


The Times (London) calls it: “An admirable account of 
his adventures . . . whatever the facts be, here is the stuff 
of fifty romances. Rum and brandy flow like water, the 
pirates fare falls sometimes to crocodiles’ eggs, but often 
rises to tortoise and delicious sea-cows and the way they 
fling pieces-of-eight about is thrilling.” $5.00 














TOLERANCE By Phillips Brooks 


“At a time when both tolerance and toleration are sadly to 
seek it is becoming and highly useful to bring again to public 
attention this precious little volume by Phillips Brooks. His 
spiritual insight was so keen and so penetrating ... that in 
these latter days there should be a nation-wide reading of 
this volume.” 


From the Introduction by NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 


$1.00 
THE FLAME OF GOD 
By Nellie B. Miller 


An inspiring, wholehearted piece of work full of vigor 
ind sanctified common sense. Thomas Masson describes it as: 
“enormous—best I have seen for a long time.” $1.50 


THE LITTLE POOR MAN 
By Harry Lee 
A biographical play which deals with the life of St. 
Francis of Assisi, and which was awarded the Poetry 
Society’s prize for poetic drama. $2.00 








NIGHTSHADE 


The Confessions of a Reasoning Animal 
“If Nightshade is authentic autobiography, it is inspired 
revelation. If it is fiction, and if the anonymity is merely 
to make the confessing seem more veracious, then it is some 
of the most remarkable creative work that has been offered 
in many vears.” —M. N. G. $2.00 


THE RED GODS 
By Jean D’Esme 
Translated by MoreLy ACKLOM 


“If you like the weird, mysterious and exotic in fiction, 
try The Red Gods,” says Kenelm Digby in The Literary 
Lobby of The Evening Post. It is a stunningly effective ad- 


venture story. $2.00 


AUDACITY 
By Ben Ames Williams 


The Boston Herald calls it “breezy and amusing and the 


complications of its mistaken identities wholly baffling and 
fascinating .. 


. a light, but very entertaining yarn.” $2.00 
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HE PATIENT PUBLIC may be getting bored, and 

the valiant Republican propaganda to convince the 
country of the wickedness of investigation may be taking 
root, but the senatorial committees keep right on digging 
into the muck of the Harding-Coolidge administrations. 
Huston Thompson, chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, appeared and, according to the summary given 
in the New York World, said: 

The Federal Trade Commission tried for a year to get 
the Attorney General (Mr. Daugherty) to undertake 
criminal prosecution of the tobacco trust for violation of 
the Sherman law, and was unable even to get an answer 
to repeated letters until the Keller impeachment proceed- 
ings against Daugherty, when the Department of Justice 
sent some of its attorneys to confer with the commission, 
but no action resulted. 

Mr. Thompson’s testimony was not hearsay, nor was it that 
of a bootlegger or gambler. Other men of that less pleas- 
ant type who appear to have held the confidence of the Gov- 
rnment, however, have continued revealing its nature. 
Seized liquor, they report, was regularly sorted out in the 
department and the best of it distributed to political 
friends. The covering-up process also continues. Mel 
Daugherty, brother of the former attorney general, who 
refused to permit the senators to investigate the books of 
his bank, is still unpunished for his defiance. It is high 
time that a few of the gentry who thus thumb their noses 
at the Government were put in jail. 
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HE JOB OF TIMING the visits around the empire of 

the Prince of Wales so that they shall not coincid 
with revolutions and yeneral elections becomes more ditlicult 
every year. India exploded for his special benefit; and now 
South Africa plans a general election in June, just wher 
the Prince was due to arrive. It seems too bad not to let 
him go; political education is supposed to be yood for 
princes, and this will be an educational election. The oppo 
sition to General Smuts, both from Labor and from the Na 
tionalists, has been gaining strength; and the recent loss 
of an important seat by the government party led the Prime 
Minister to dissolve the Parliament. The Nationalist Party, 
representing the unreconstructed Dutch 


stood for republicanism as an ultimate ideal Lately thi 


ommunity, ha 


party has made every effort to win the sympathy and co 
operation of the Labor group. If the Nationalists 
win in the coming elections (as is likely 
Smuts rouses new enthusiasm by 

and should succeed in forming a coalition ministr 


should 
unless General 


waving the imperial flay 


teresting phenomenon would appear— a 
minion ruled by avowed republicans and by Labor m 

formally pledged to fight secession. No vital chanye of! 
practical policy would be likely to result. 
higher taxation of wealth—especially of the rich farmer 
class; the Dutch Nationalists will doubtless oppose it. Bot! 
are opposed to a liberal immigration policy —-and so is the 
present Government. 
ospirations of the colored citizen and the native—and so i 
Smuts. Like England, South Africa appears to be faced 
with a prospect of a series of elections resulting in minority 
governments or frail coalitions. A week of South Africa 
would teach the Prince more than years of steeplechasiny 


Labor Want 


3oth are without sympathy for the 


HE POOR BENIGHTED GREEKS and the oil-rici 

Persians must be ignorant of the life and works of 
Charles Hitchcock Sherrill, adjutant 
United States Minister to Argentina, organizer of pre- 
paredness parades, and member, according to his auto- 
biography in “Who's Who,” of sixteen different clubs. Thy 
Greeks and the Persians have abolished the monarchy and, 
like Turkey and Czecho-Slovakia, become republics. Gen 
eral Sherrill, however, has just written a book, “The Pur 
ple or the Red,” offering monarchy as the only safe alterna- 
tive to bolshevism. He has toured the capitals of Europe 
and Asia, and returned laden with what must be one of the 
finest collections of royal autographs and photographs in 
this republic. A goodly selection of them, together with 
Mussolini’s, Primo de Rivera’s, and Horthy’s, appear in hi 
hook, along with scraps of royal conversation, notes on the 
crown princes, and advice from Mussolini. General Sher- 
rill (who gives himself in “‘Who’s Who” as a Son of. the 
Revolution) thinks republicanism an anachronism. He tol 
erates it in the United States because “we already have a 
Dictator—the President of the United States for the term 
of his office.” Yet Greece and Persia, sublimely oblivious 
of the former United States Ambassador to Argentina, have 
given up kings. Apparently the only way to restore the 
prestige of royalty in the Old World would be to ship back 
selected sons of the American revolutionaries—they seem to 
be the only real royalists left. 


sometime general, 
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E SYMPATHIZE WITH President Coolidge’s hand; 
we commend without reserve his refusal any longer 
In fact, we sympathize also with 
his profile, and see no reason why the crowds in Washington 
should be allowed to walk up to the railing of his office and 
gaze at the President as they would at the gorilla John 
Daniel 2d in the side-show of the circus. The theory that 
our chief executive should waste his time and his energy 
shaking hands with miscellaneous sight-seers goes back to 
the kindergarten days of the republic, and has been too long 
tolerated because we thought it “democratic” instead of 
Mr. Roosevelt was 
the first President with the courage to stop the practice, 
and it remained stopped—with slight concessions—until 
Mr. Harding with good intentions but poor judgment re- 
In Europe no prime minister or president ever 
dreams of fooling away his time letting sight-seers shake 


to have it manhandled. 


realizing that it was merely asinine. 


vived it. 


his hand. 


ORD MAY BREAK OUR BONES with his flivvers, but 

he should not be allowed to repair them in a hospital 
whose methods “resemble nothing so much as a garage and 
repair shop where human machines are overhauled like 
So thinks the Detroit Academy of Surgery, 
which condemns the new Ford Hospital in Detroit because 
—among other things—it refuses to take charity patients, 
because it demands uniform fees instead of the sliding 
charges by which doctors are accustomed to let the well- 
to-do help pay for the medical care of the poor, and because 


automobiles.” 


the institution refuses to allow any but its own house 
physicians to treat patients. These are all good reasons, 
but in the background lurks another which is even better. 


Obviously in the Ford Hospital control is in the hands of 


business men, and the physicians have become merely labor- 
ers. Our medical societies are among the oldest and strong- 


est labor unions in existence. They preserve to a fine de- 


gree the old craft system by which an industry is controlled 
by its craftsmen, not by investors and business executives. 


They have a spirit of service and a code of ethics that are 


almost unmatched in any other walk of life. No, we have 
no wish to see medicine Fordized—and flivvered. 


HE NAUTICAL GAZETTE calls attention to an inter- 
esting result of the curtailing of immigration. Lead- 


ing transatlantic steamship companies are more and more 
turning to Canadian ports to escape the harassments of our 
immigration laws and prohibition restrictions. If Canada 
had a better all-year port than Halifax, some of the lines 
might even abandon New York. As it is, they are placing 
some of their finest ships on the Montreal and Quebec runs, 
and go directly to the public of the United States for sup- 
port. The short ocean voyage, the fact that Montreal is as 
easily reached as New York from many places, and the 
lower fare make a strong appeal. With immigration in 
America limited to 161,000 annually, it is difficult to see 
how some of the steamship lines can survive in the New 
York trade, since until recently the New York liners derived 
their greatest and steadiest all-the-year-round revenue from 
the immigrant trade. The tide must turn toward Canada, 
Mexico, and South America. The Canadian Government 
pays a passage rebate of $15 to each immigrant, which 
naturally appeals. Of the twenty-seven ships in the Cana- 
dian service the Nautical Gazette reports nineteen as vir- 


tually new vessels; eight of them make the voyage in six 
days. The average speed of the entire fleet has risen jy 
eleven years from thirteen to sixteen knots. 


HE AMERICAN DEFENSE SOCIETY met in New 
York a week or so ago to entertain a major genera): 

only fifty people, ‘many of them in uniform,” attended the 
dinner. Whereas a couple of years ago the proceedings 
would have been honored by long accounts with big head- 
lines, the metropolitan dailies either ignored the dinner or 
gave it a few lines. True, the major general was a singu- 
larly dull one who ran true to form in trotting out once 
more the old attack upon the pacifists by suggesting fhe 
disarmament of the police force. Even that old gag would 
have attracted more space a couple of years ago. No, the 
interest in our preparedness societies wanes rapidly, and 
few persons give any signs of being terrified because the 
Wisconsin Republicans, after reducing their Nationa] 
Guard, demand substantial reductions in appropriations for 
army and navy. General Pershing, who but a year ago was 
foreseeing the end of America because Congress would not 
vote 150,000 men, now reports that the reorganization of 
the army has been satisfactorily concluded despite the fact 
that it has only 112,000 soldiers. It is all of good omen, 
but all peace-loving people ought to concentrate their fire 
for further reductions in the army and in behalf of Senator 
Borah’s move for a new disarmament conference. The mili- 
tarist works while you sleep; eternal vigilance is needed, 


HE NATION was one of many to comment with en- 

thusiasm on the extraordinary foresight of Benja- 
min Franklin, who, in 1790, could set aside £100, which was 
to grow into a fund to reward, at some remote day, scientific 
research in mind healing and kindred topics. What a man 
was this Franklin; what prescience—and what thrift! For 
in 130 years £100 becomes a fortune. In this case it was, 
so the story ran, a fortune of some thousands of pounds, 
twenty-five hundred of which were awarded as a prize by 
“The Franklin Fund” to one Pierson W. Banning for his 
remarkable book on spiritual healing. It was a beautiful 
and touching story; but, like many stories as beautiful 
and touching, it was a fake. There is no “Franklin Fund”; 
there were no hundred pounds; there was no prize; the 
only thing that was real about the matter was Mr. Pierson 
W. Banning, who cooked it all up out of his own head—as 
he alleges in his confession, to “win a bet.” Alas, how ter- 
rible are the temptations offered by games of chance. Mr. 
Banning, by his ingenious publicity scheme probably suc- 
ceeded in selling a good many copies of his book; he also 
succeeded in advertising himself perhaps to an unfortunate 
extent; and since he is discovered to be a member of numer- 
ous patriotic societies, and to hold the most extreme views 
on the restriction of immigration, “Red” hunting, and other 
patriotic pastimes, his course may cast reflections on the 
new patriotism, which would, of course, be very, very sad. 


N AN “EASTER MESSAGE” to the Bible class of 4 
I New York church, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., said: 


Since the great World War it seems to me that em- 
phasis has been put too much on liberty and not enough on 
responsibility. We hear people talking too much about 
their rights and not enough about their duty. We read 
every now and then of strikes in colleges and schools 
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because the pupils want more liberty and rights. In the 
world of work this tendency has resolved itself into seek- 
ing shorter hours and less work as against an honest dis- 
charge of full duty. 
Yes, gentle reader, he said just that. And then (honest 
injun) he added his version of the famous line from “The 
Follies of 9000 B.c.”: “Too many people today take liberty 
for license.” All of which, naturally, is platitudinous clap- 
trap, as true now as when we first heard it in our nurse’s 
arms—and it wasn’t in the least true then. What a pity 
there was nobody to tell Mr. Rockefeller that if more people 
looked out for their rights, there would be fewer duties; 
that most of the duties of the conscientious and intelligent 
consist in upholding for others the rights which they are 
too helpless or ignorant or lazy to maintain for themselves; 
that there is no duty so sacred in America today as pro- 
tecting one’s rights (and thus, indirectly, everybody’s) 
against the oppressions and exploitations which make it 
possible for millionaires to be millionaires and for their 
sons to deliver “Easter messages.” 


N INCREASING NUMBER of Americans are coming 

to object to the way in which our scenery is dis- 
figured with advertising, but there are decided difficulties 
in devising suitable legislation to prevent it, or in getting 
it enacted into law. Meanwhile, the National Committee 
for Restriction of Outdoor Advertising is making promising 
headway simply by appealing to those responsible for of- 
fensive signs to modify or remove them. The committee 
reports the sympathetic assistance of Herbert Pratt, presi- 
dent of the Standard Oil Company of New York, in taking 
down objectionable signboards, while other individuals and 
firms are showing an encouraging willingness to make it 
possible to see America first instead of having the eye 
filled only with a panorama of praise for various tires, 
soaps, and tonics. The voluntary response to public opinion 
in this country is growing ever greater, and if genuine 
and widespread feeling can be mobilized in behalf of an 
uncontaminated supply of scenery we can get a long way 
without the backing of law. 


EAUTY SPRANG from the sorrow that was Eleonora 

Duse’s life, and it was quite consistent with the fate 
which had harassed her for sixty-four years that she died, 
old and ill, in a strange hotel in Pittsburgh—of all places 
the grimiest and darkest to be the end of beauty. Work 
of the hardest kind she had known from early childhood; 
a brutal father dragged her about from one company to 
another until she was old enough to be betrayed by a worth- 
less lover and husband; poverty was her familiar from 
the beginning, and at forty she found herself once more 
deceived in the man she loved. It was evident on this last 
American tour that she was making a gallant effort to per- 
form the parts she had set herself; she was thin and gray 
and her custom of using no make-up made her even more 
ghostly. But when she came on the stage the other actors 
seemed to take fire from her; without raising her voice or 
even turning her head she became the most important per- 
son there and made the others more important by her 
presence. Speaking in a strange tongue, she yet spoke a 
language which even a New York audience, assembled at 
ten dollars a seat to see the “greatest actress in the world,” 
could understand, for in it life and death and pity and 
peace spoke and demanded an answer from their listeners. 





Anatole France 
F peony FRANCE is eighty. 


always been eighty, or else had never ceased to be 


It seems as if he had 


No other has manayed so perfectly to combine the 
A kind 
is usually 


young. 
disillusionment of aye with the eagerness of youth. 
of madness, a blindness to discouraging reality, 
necessary to the impetuous enthusiasms which move the 
world. 
from his disillusionment he can emerye, as in the Dreytus 


Anatole France is never blind or impassioned; yet 
case or since the war, to plead a present issue. Illusion, 
he knows, is necessary: “I love the truth. I believe that 
humanity has need of it; but assuredly 
still of the deception which flatters it and consoles it and 
Without deception 
of despair and boredom.” 


it has greater need 


gives it infinite hope. it would perish 
He believes in the power of reason, yet knows reason’s 
limits: “I call him rational who, observing human folly and 
the disorder of nature, is not so stubborn as to 
they are order and wisdom; I call him rational who does 
not try to be so.” Yet he knows that “the heart may 
as well as the mind. Its errors are no less disastrous, and 
it is harder to escape them because they are 
“Ignorance,” he says, “is the necessary condition, I do not 
say of happiness, but of existence itself. 
thing we could not bear life an hour.” 
Bibliophile, born—almost 
world of books, he sees beyond his library: 


insist that 


de celve 


80 pleasant. 


If we knew every- 
in a bookshop, existing in a 


Those who read many books are as opium-eaters. They 
live in a dream. The subtle poison which penetrates their 
brains makes them insensible to the real world and prey to 
terrible or beautiful fantasies. .. . 
We have too many of them, of too many kinds. Men lived 
for ages without reading anything, and those were the days 

. in which they passed from barbarism to civilization. 
They were without books, but not without poetry or philos 
ophy; they knew by heart their songs and little catechisms 


300ks are killing | 


In the Middle Ages, this sage remarks, ignorance gave birth 
to fear; today our wealth of knowledge is leading to a kind 
of paralysis. Our proud eclectic civilization is doomed. “I 
believe,” he says, “that we shall have no more posterity than 
the last writers of Latin antiquity, and that the new Europe 
will be too different from the Europe which is dying under 
our eyes to care for our arts and our thought.” One might 
expect a mind which can dally cheerfully with the thought 
of what form of animal life will lonyest survive into the 
glacial age when our sun dies—one might expect so cold an 
intelligence to dwell too calmly in the realm of reason ever 
to fare forth to battle. Yet Anatole France marched five 
years ago in the red-flagged parade that moved through the 
streets of Paris in protest against the acquittal of Jaurés’s 
assassin; he raised his voice for Sacco and Vanzetti in far- 
off America; he disobeys his doctors to preside at prole- 
tarian meetings even today. 

Eighty years are nothing to a man whose mind moves 
in such large cycles. A lifetime is an incident. ‘What rea- 
son have we to believe that man marks the end of the evolu- 
tion of life on earth? Why suppose that his birth exhausted 
the creative forces of nature, and that the universal mother 
of animals and plants, after bearing him, became forever 
sterile?” We, who live in a smaller world, may confine our- 
selves to hoping that eighty years of living and thinking 
have not exhausted the creative genius of Anatole France. 
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National 


HE most discouraging aspect of the Senate’s impetuous 
action upon Japanese exclusion was the blithe uncon- 

cern with which this body of our elder statesmen hurled its 
cobblestone at the glass house of world peace. Four men 
alone—Senators Colt, McLean, Sterling, and Warren, none, 
we regret, ranking as progressives—stood out against the 
mob passion which swept the upper house. Some of the 
progressive Senators were absent; the others voted with 
the herd. They did not dream that their act was one of 
those fitful follies which are the despair of the believer that 
democracy makes for peace. 

The most encouraging aspect of the situation is the 
valiant demand of the plain people of this country that the 
President veto the act or that the Congress in conference 
between the two houses rescind its action. The Federal 
Council of Churches has taken the lead; business organiza- 
tions such as the National Council for Foreign Trade have 
followed, and the President’s desk is reported to be heaped 
high with telegrams and letters demanding a veto. 

It is not a question of our national sovereignty that is 
at stake. It is a question of national decency. We have, 
unquestionably, a technical right to exclude whom we 
choose, but there is no need of acting like an excited puppy- 
dog. Ambassador Hanihara, in discussing the effect of the 
proposed abrogation of the Gentlemen’s Agreement, used 
the words “grave consequences.” This was magnified by 
alarmists into a “veiled threat.” But the grave conse- 
quences are already here, as might have been foreseen. We 
have aroused Japan. The friendly work of the Disarma- 
ment Conference is half undone; and the warm current of 
sympathy between the two peoples, which manifested itself 
in America’s ready response to Japan’s need after the earth- 
quake, has turned chill. Of course there is no present threat 
of war; but the state of mind which easily leads to war has 
been stimulated by the provocative action of our Congress. 

The Japanese Government has frankly recognized the 
American feeling against large-scale colonization by Asi- 
atics. Japan is not seeking an outlet for its surplus popu- 
lation in the United States. It is not even protesting 
against the fact of Japanese exclusion. It is asking merely 
that it be done decently and by mutual agreement; without 
a slur upon the Japanese people. In the circumstances it 
would seem easy to draw up a plan that would meet the 
wishes of both nations. Yet without even consulting Japan, 
Congress has rushed along the Johnson immigration bill 
with an exclusion clause which led to official protest from 
Tokio in advance and has since roused a storm of resent- 
ment among the Japanese people. The Johnson bill does 
not exclude the Japanese by name but through a blanket 
prohibition against the admission of any “alien ineligible 
to citizenship” unless such person is (1) a non-immigrant 
on a temporary visit for pleasure, study, or business; (2) 
a minister, teacher, or student (or the wife or minor child 
of a minister or teacher); (3) an immigrant previously 
lawfully admitted to the United States who is returning 
from a temporary visit abroad. Thus the provision applies 
to other Asiatics as well as to the Japanese, but since the 
Japanese have for sixteen years arranged for their own 
exclusion, under the terms of the Gentlemen’s Agreement, 
they naturally most resent our sudden slap in the face. Had 








Decency 


Congress been willing simply to apply to Japan the qu 
principle, wnich is the basis of the Johnson bill, the Japa- 
nese would not have been irritated; vet substantially th, 
same end would have been attained, since Japan would ha 
been limited to only 146 immigrants a year! 

The Gentlemen’s Agreement, under which Japan h:< 
voluntarily refused to let members of her laboring classe. 
emigrate to the United States, has worked satisfactori, 
As we have lately pointed out, the net increase throug 
immigration of Japanese into continental United States fo 
the years 1909 to 1923, inclusive, was only 8,681.  Ineluc- 
ing Hawaii and other outlying territories, the increase wa: 
only 16,096. Thus the Gentlemen’s Agreement has amount 
almost to exclusion. It has been possible under its tern 
for Japanese already resident here to bring in their wives 
and so the total population has been increased not only 
immigration but by the birth of Japanese children in th: 
country, and some Californians are already going so far a: 
to demand that even these American-born children be denied 
citizenship. 

The question today is how the harm wrought by th 
exclusion clause can best and most speedily be corrects 
If public opinion continues to demand a sane and friend: 
effort to work with Japan in settling a question whi 
actually concerns her as much as it does us, then anot). 
if not the present Congress will reopen the issue. This issu 
will not be settled until it is settled decently. 

It is not difficult to find an amicable solution. © 
way, as we have pointed out, would be to place Japan 0: 
quota basis along with other countries. Her quota wou.’ 
be so small as to satisfy the most rabid Californian fear: 
while her national dignity and racial pride would not 
outraged. Another alternative has been proposed by 
National Committee on American Japanese Relations. 
is a treaty to replace the Gentlemen’s Agreement. Su 
a course has much to commend it. The Gentlemen’s Agr: 
ment, while it has worked, was always a makeshift metho 
There is danger in the tendency of the Department « 
State to usurp the treaty-ratifying powers of the Senat 
by making commitments which are in substance treatic: 
but are negotiated under the subterfuge of agreement:. 
The National Committee on American Japanese Relation: 
suggests that the new treaty should follow substantially th« 
lines of the Gentlemen’s Agreement, the United States anc 
Japan mutually agreeing to prevent the emigration 
skilled or unskilled laborers to each other’s territory. T!« 
committee would also add provisions extending citizensh 
to Japanese resident in this country, thereby breaking dov 
most of our discriminatory State laws on the Pacific Coas 
This, in the long run, we believe a desirable move, but 4’ 
the present moment one may doubt the wisdom of tyin: 
a proposition sure to arouse so much hostility to the other 
and more probably popular measure. 

In any event the first necessity is for public sentime: 
to condemn the hasty and petulant action of Congress, dr- 
manding in its place a just and sensible solution of a «: 
cate question. That deep-rooted idealism of the America: 
people which believes that this country has a destiny to prc- 
mote world peace must not be rendered utterly empty and 
futile. 


—_— 
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Europe Breathes 


NEW decency seems to have entered the Franco-Ger- 
A man problem with the discussion of the Dawes plan, 
ind Europe breathes more freely. The tone of the ulti- 
atum has, for the moment at least, been abandoned by the 
Allies, and the Germans, recognizing a sober, scientific 
fort to solve an intricate problem, have responded accord- 
ngly. The Dawes plan has been accepted in principle. 
What “acceptance in principle” may turn out to mean 
‘n detail is, of course, not yet certain. The Dawes plan 
marks a revolution in post-war diplomacy and, apparently, 
Poincaré does not want to give a final verdict upon it until 
after the elections. Meanwhile he is talking the old lan- 
guage of “guaranties” and “sanctions,” which does not fit 
with the Dawes report. Instead of demanding payment 
whether possible or not that report studies Germany’s 
apacity to pay, and, instead of seizing and paralyzing the 
heart of industrial Germany, it accepts the principle that 
Germany must be treated as an economic whole. If the 
Allies will accept those principles peace and order may be 
reestablished in Europe. 
“Reestablishment” of “peace and order” is, of course, 
a limited task. General Dawes and his associates made no 
attempt to discover immutable principles of social or inter- 
national justice as such. They took for granted Article 231 
of the Treaty of Versailles, which asserts Germany’s sole 
responsibility for the war. They assumed, therefore, that 
Germany should be made to pay any burden which could be 
piaced upon her. It is an assumption which all Germany, 
and a growing number of historians outside Germany, re- 
ject; but it is the cornerstone of the political structure of 
Europe today. General Dawes made no attempt to develop 
a new Fourteen Points of things which ought to be; he 
regarded his task as to restore, not to create. He accepted 
the system which he found. If the German ironmasters 
were forcing their workers to give up the eight-hour and 
in some places the nine-hour day, and hiring them at rates 
which before the war would have been termed slaves’ wages, 
that did not concern General Dawes. He found Europe in 
the hands of financiers, and he conceived his task to be to 
tell the financiers how they could get Europe back to work. 
If he succeeds in that it will be much for the moment. 
There is some hope in the very fact that the success 
of the Dawes plan depends so largely upon the financiers. 
They have a longer and a wider vision than the petty crew 
of nationalist politicians who have made such a mess of 
things. If the plan is to succeed the Powers will, for a 
number of years, be turning to the international financiers 
for loans, and the financiers will not attempt to float the 
huge credits required unless they are convinced that the 
proposed system is economically sound. What they call 
“economic soundness” may mean a new kind of industrial 
slavery, but it is at least better than an era of new wars. 
There are ingenious devices in the program which mere 
noliticians would never have conceived, such as that pro- 
viding for deposit of reparation payments, in marks, in a 
special account in the new gold bank, where they will be 
controlled by a group of Allied appointees. These gentle- 
men will then be assigned the interesting task of convert- 
ing these German marks into Allied currency without depre- 
ciating Allied exchange, and if they fall too far behind in 
their conversions Germany may be granted a reduction. 





They may find it difficult to keep up with German payments 
and thereby teach the politicians a lesson. Another pro- 
ion, the operation of which will interest economists, is 

that providing for an index of prosperity, based upon the 

total export trade, the increase in population, 
railroad traffic, and consumption of sugar, tobacco, beer, 

If this 

of years the required payments may be 


annual budget, 


ra period 
If it 


ind alcohol. index is above the averaye fo 


raised. falls 
below they should certainly be reduced. 

Ambiguous saving clauses are frequent, rephrasings ob- 
viously adopted for political reasons. There is the rub 
it is all very well to say today that Germany can pay, with 
the aid of loans, $250,000,000 the first year; $305,000,000 
the second year; $300,000,000 the third year; $437,000,000 
the fourth year, and after 1928, $625,000,000 a year. It 
feasible. neither General Dawes 


knows. More is needed 


a working spirit, a 


may be No one nor 
Chancellor Marx nor M. Poincaré 
than a working basis; there must be 
readiness to revise as times change. 
Two immediate tests of Allied spirit may be suyyested. 


after the 


First, are they willing now—or immediately 
French election—to establish a self-denying ordinance, fix- 


ing a maximum total for German payments? The Dawes 
committee was instructed not to go so far, but if Germany 
is to give the program the good-will and cooperation which 
it requires Germans must feel that there is a limit and that 
they are not slaves for all eternity. Second, are the 
French willing to abandon their occupation of the Ruhr? 
The report expressly stipulates that they must give up 
their separate economic control; will they renounce also the 
irritating military occupation? If the troops are not there 
to compel the execution of French economic regulations thes 
can only be a symbol of sheer imperialism, and the French 
owe it to themselves and to the world to refute that sug 
gestion. Will they? 

Meanwhile, the report is a release, a relaxation, a new 
hope. The problem has not been solved, but a path leading 
in the right direction has been found. 


°D ° ° 
Byron— Devil's Disciple 
[* one respect at least Byron is a failure. A hundred 
years after his death respectable family newspapers are 
paying pious tribute to his memory and school-children are 
forced to read his poems that their minds and hearts may 
be improved. He who wished above everything else to be 
terrible is patted complacently on the head, and the read- 
ing of “Don Juan,” once a thrilling sin, has become a pious 
duty. He has been dragged against his will into the com- 
pany of respectable classics. 

Wickedness like his has come to seem unimportant and 
his pose hopelessly old-fashioned. Our modern rebels boast 
not of immorality but of a super-morality and call them- 
selves saints rather than sinners. It was not so with him. 
He attacked no standards, and proclaimed his allegiance to 
no higher ethos, but, accepting in principle the conven 
tional code, he disregarded it and gloried in his conviction 
of sin. He admitted one praiseworthy trait, the champion- 
ship of liberty, but that was merely a paradox and he was 
determined to leave, like his Corsair, a name “linked with 
one virtue and a thousand crimes.” The world 
smiles. 

Hardly more than a generation ago children could still 


merely 
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be frightened by the mention of his name, and Mrs. Stowe 
could make two continents gasp with a shocking story of 
incest. But so quickly did he and his wickedness cease to 
seem important that when, within the last two or three 
years, evidence was presented which seemed to prove be- 
yond reasonable doubt the truth of the charge only a few 
scholars noted the fact. The man, as distinguished from 
his poetry, had ceased to seem much more important or ter- 
rible than the old-fashioned seducer with carefully waxed 
mustachios. The world had grown wiser; convention and 
the established order had come to see the feebleness of self- 
conscious wickedness and learned that the gods of things as 
they are have to fear not the sinner but the saint. The 
comfortable people of today quite wisely raise their clamor 
against those who are Devil’s Disciples in the Shavian 
rather than in the Byronic sense, against the Gandhis and 
the Lenins, who, far above the theatrical trivialities of 
wickedness, give society genuine cause to tremble. In the 
course of a century the world has learned that it is not vice 
but virtue which has explosive force; and that is no unim- 
portant lesson. 

Byron as a person is no longer more important than 
his poetry. Neither time nor fashion can affect his power 
as a satirist, or his skill, unrivaled since Pope, in handling 
the verse form of the eighteenth-century masters. It is all 
very well for Shaw to exclaim pettishly that you cannot win 
an argument by simply telling a lie in heroic couplet; the 
truth is that you very nearly can, and that there is a finality 
in the neat click at the end of two sonorous lines which 
gives an unanswerable air that the satirist can hardly afford 
to do without. Fame awaits the poet who, schooled in 
“English Bards,” can touch off contemporary follies with 
the picturesque impudence of lines like these: 


Whet not your scythe, suppressors of our vice! 
Reforming saints, too delicately nice! 

By whose decrees, our sinful souls to save, 

No Sunday tankards foam, no barbers shave; 
And beer undrawn and beards unmown, display 
Your holy reverence for the Sabbath-day. 


There is something too in the heartiness of his voice 
from which contemporary poets might learn a more re- 
sounding vigor, a passion of more generous sweep, and the 
courage to tackle major themes. Miss Amy Lowell has re- 
cently raised a cry of alarm against the persistently minor 
strains of our newest poets and their concern only with 
subtle and esoteric emotions. Finickiness is a crime and 
Byron was never finicky. Poetry will never again be 
supremely important until it learns not only how to be 
subtle and refined but also how, upon the right occasion, to 
roar, forgetting decorum and sophistication and raising its 
voice until the rafters ring. And there is no better school 
of roaring than Byron’s. No need where he is concerned 
to lower the lights and utter his verses in esoteric whispers. 
The louder he is shouted the better he sounds, and some of 
our poets might with profit gather together to practice their 
vocal chords upon him, shouting with all the strength of 
their lungs and with such exultant passion as they can 
muster, some glorious bit of ranting like the apostrophe to 
the storm: 


And this is in the night: Most glorious night! 
Thou wert not made for slumber! let me be 

A sharer in thy fierce and far delight,— 

A portion of the tempest and of thee! 








Toward the Top of the World 


OMEWHERE up 18,000 feet or so on the snow and 

granite sides of Everest a party of men are fighting 
cold and driving sleet and thin-edged winds and utter, un- 
ending exhaustion in the hope of reaching the frigid sum- 
mit of the world. In hourly danger of death they are 
crawling, gasping, struggling toward—what? A peak, 
smothered in cloud and blowing snow, surrounded by 
treacherous cliffs, and bathed in an icy air too thin for 
human lungs. If they reach that peak alive, they will cling 
for a moment, perhaps clasp one another’s numbed fingers 
in brief congratulation, perhaps affix some sign to prove 
their victory, and then grope a slow perilous descent. 


Such is man. 

The second Everest expedition in the summer of 1922 
made its base camp just below a monastery fourteen miles 
from the mountain. The members of the party went to pay 
their respects to the Lama, who was also the incarnation 
of a god. He was wise and charming and dignified. He 
welcomed the party with ceremony and courtesy, and then 
began to ask rather searching questions regarding the ob- 
jects of the expedition. Why should the strangers desire 
to reach the summit of Mount Everest? Geoffrey Bruce. 
leader of the party, described his interview in these words: 


It was very much easier to answer the Lama than it is 
to answer inquiries in England. The Tibetan Lama, espe- 
cially of the better class, is certainly not a materialist. | 
was fortunately inspired to say that we regarded the whole 
expedition, and especially our attempt to reach the summit 
of Everest, as a pilgrimage. .. . These white lies were very 
well received, as was even my own less excusable one which 
I uttered to save myself from the dreadful imposition of 
having to drink Tibetan tea also sufficiently well re- 
ceived. I told the Lama... that I had sworn never to 
touch butter until I had arrived at the summit of Everest. 
A word about Tibetan tea: . . . It is churned up in a great 
churn with many other ingredients including salt, niter, 
and butter, and the butter is nearly invariably rancid... . 


General Bruce’s explanation of the assault on that for- 
tress of ice and stone is as good as any well could be. It 
is a pilgrimage, and no one should be better fitted to under- 
stand its spirit than a Tibetan lama. Certainly sheer 
materialism, even of the best quality, will crumble and fai! 
in the face of this supreme example of aspiration and effort. 
If there were only a pot of gold at the top of Everest—or a 
well of oil! Instead there is something to be found that 
only an explorer can wholly appreciate, or perhaps a lama. 

The chronicle of that second expedition ends: 


Our attack upon Mount Everest had failed. The great 
mountain with its formidable array of defensive weapons 
had won; but if the body had suffered, the spirit was stil! 
whole. Reaching a point whence we obtained our last close 
view of the great unconquered Goddess Mother of the 
Snows, Geoffrey Bruce bade his somewhat irreverent 
adieu with “Just you wait, old thing, you’ll be for it soon!” 


A verbal understanding of that rather obscure bit of Brit- 
ish slang is not necessary to convey its thought and spirit. 
At this very moment the “old thing” is being assaulted 
anew by Geoffrey Bruce and his companions—hardy and 
valiant, foolish and wise, with nothing to goad them to 
their superhuman struggle but a high heart, and nothing t 
win but a light one. 
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New Morals for Old 


Styles in Ethies 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL 


N all ages and nations positive morality has consisted 
| almost wholly of prohibitions of various classes of ac- 
tions, with the addition of a small number of commands 
to perform certain other actions. The Jews, for example, 
prohibited murder and theft, adultery and incest, the eat- 
ing of pork and seething the kid in its mother’s milk. To 


though there may be only the most distant blood-relation- 
ship. After studying these various customs it beyins at 
last to occur to the reader that possibly the customs of his 
own age and nation are not eternal, divine ordinances, but 
are susceptible of change, and even, in some respects, of 
Westermarck’s “History of 


improvement. Books such as 





us the last two precepts Human Marriage” or Mul- 
may seem less important ler-Lyer’s “Phasen der 
than the others, but relig- Bertrand Russell's article is the first of a series on Liebe.” which relate in a 

é 8, Jiebe, hi ‘ in 3 
ious Jews have observed modern sex relations and our changing moral standards by scientific spirit the mar- 


them far more scrupulously 
than what seem to us fun- 
damental principles of mo- 
rality. South Sea Island- 





a group of writers—scientists, novelists, philosophers, and 
merely intelligent observers. 
Clews Parsons, will discuss Changes in Sex Relations. 


riage customs that have ex- 
. ’ ted ; i ths ae thic 

The second article, by Elsi¢ isted and the reasons which 
have led to their growth 


and decay, produce evi 








ers could imagine nothing 
more utterly wicked than eating out of a vessel reserved 
for the use of the chief. My friend Dr. Brogan made a 
statistical investigation into the ethical valuations of under- 
graduates in certain American colleges. Most considered 
Sabbath-breaking more wicked than lying, and extra-con- 
jugal sexual relations more wicked than murder. The 
Japanese consider disobedience to parents the most atro- 
cious of crimes. I was once at a charming spot on the 
outskirts of Kioto with several Japanese socialists, men 
who were among the most advanced thinkers in the coun- 
try. They told me that a certain well beside which we 
were standing was a favorite spot for suicides, which were 
very frequent. When I asked why so many occurred they 
replied that most were those of young people in love whose 
parents had forbidden them to marry. To my suggestion 
that perhaps it would be better if parents had less power 
they all returned an emphatic negative. To Dr. Brogan’s 
undergraduates this power of Japanese parents to forbid 
love would seem monstrous, but the similar power of hus- 
bands or wives would seem a matter of course. Neither 
they nor the Japanese would examine the question ration- 
ally; both would decide unthinkingly on the basis of moral 
precepts learned in youth. 

When we study in the works of anthropologists the 
moral precepts which men have considered binding in dif- 
ferent times and places we find the most bewildering va- 
riety. It is quite obvious to any modern reader that most 
of these customs are absurd. The Aztecs held that it was 
a duty to sacrifice and eat enemies captured in war, since 
otherwise the light of the sun would go out. The Book 
of Leviticus enjoins that when a married man dies with- 
out children his brother shall marry the widow, and the 
first son born shall count as the dead man’s son. The 
Romans, the Chinese, and many other nations secured a 
similar result by adoption. This custom originated in 
ancestor-worship; it was thought that the ghost would 
make himself a nuisance unless he had descendants (real 
or putative) to worship him. In India the remarriage of 
widows is traditionally considered something too horrible 
to contemplate. Many primitive races feel horror at the 
thought of marrying anyone belonging to one’s own totem, 





dence which must convince 
any rational mind that our own customs are sure to change 
and that there is no reason to expect a change to be harm- 
ful. It thus becomes impossible to cling to the position 
of many who are earnest advecates of political reform and 
yet hold that reform in our moral precepts is not needed. 
Moral precepts, like everything else, can be improved, and 
the true reformer will be as open-minded in regard to them 
as in regard to other matters. 

Miiller-Lyer, from the point of view of family insti- 
tutions, divides the history of civilization into three pe- 
riods—the clan period, the family period, and the personal 
period. Of these the last is only now beginning; the other 
two are each divided into three stages—early, middle, and 
late. He shows that sexual and family ethics have at all 
times been dominated by economic considerations; hunt- 
ing, pastoral, agricultural, and industrial tribes or nations 
have each their own special kinds of institutions. Eco- 
nomic causes determine whether a tribe will practice polyg- 
amy, polyandry, group marriage, or monogamy, and 
whether monogamy will be lifelong or dissoluble. What- 
ever the prevailing practice in a tribe it is thought to be 
the only one compatible with virtue, and all departures from 
it are regarded with moral horror. Owing to the force 
of custom it may take a long time for institutions to adapt 
themselves to economic circumstances; the process of adap- 
tation may take centuries. Christian sexual ethics, accord- 
ing to this author, belong to the middle-family period; the 
personal period, now beginning, has not yet been embodied 
in the laws of most Christian countries, and even the late- 
family period, since it admits divorce under certain cir- 
cumstances, involves an ethic to which the church is usually 
opposed, 

Miiller-Lyer suggests a general law to the effect that 
where the state is strong the family is weak and the posi- 
tion of women is good, whereas where the state is weak 
the family is strong and the position of women is bad. It 
is of course obvious that where the family is strong the posi- 
tion of women must be bad, and vice versa, but the con- 
nection of these with the strength or weakness of the state 
is less obvious, though probably in the main no less true. 
Traditional China and Japan afforded good instances. In 
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both the state was much weaker than in modern Europe, 
the family much stronger, and the position of women much 
worse. It is true that in modern Japan the state is very 
strong, yet the family also is strong and the position of 
women is bad; but this is a transitional condition. The 
whole tendency in Japan is for the family to grow weaker 
and the position of women to grow better. This tendency 
encounters grave difficulties. I met in Japan only one 
woman who appeared to be what we should consider emanci- 
pated in the West—she was charming, beautiful, high- 
minded, and prepared to make any sacrifice for her prin- 
ciples. After the earthquake in Tokio the officer in charge 
of the forces concerned in keeping order in the district 
where she lived seized her and the man with whom she 
lived in a free union and her twelve-year-old nephew, whom 
he believed to be her son; he took them to the police station 
and there murdered them by slow strangulation, taking 
about ten minutes over each except the boy. In his account 
of the matter he stated that he had not had much difficulty 
with the boy, because he had succeeded in making friends 
with him on the way to the police station. The boy was an 
American citizen. At the funeral, the remains of all three 
were seized by armed reactionaries and destroyed, with the 
passive acquiescence of the police. The question whether 
the murderer deserved well of his country is now set in 
schools, half the children answering affirmatively. We have 
here a dramatic confrontation of middle-family ethics with 
personal ethics. The officer’s views were those of feudal- 
ism, which is a middle-family system; his victims’ views 
were those of the nascent personal period. The Japanese 
state, which belongs to the late-family period, disapproved 
of both. 

The middle-family system involves cruelty and perse- 
cution. The indissolubility of marriage results in appalling 
misery for the wives of drunkards, sadists, and brutes of 
all kinds, as well as great unhappiness for many men and 
the unedifying spectacle of daily quarrels for the unfortu- 
nate children of ill-assorted couples. It involves also an 
immense amount of prostitution, with its inevitable conse- 
quence of widespread venereal disease. It makes mar- 
riage, in most cases, a matter of financial bargain between 
parents, and virtually proscribes love. It considers sexual 
intercourse always justifiable within marriage, even if no 
mutual affection exists. It is impossible to be too thank- 
ful that this system is nearly extinct in the Western na- 
tions (except France). But it is foolish to pretend that 
this ideal held by the Catholic church and in some degree 
by most Protestant churches is a lofty one. It is intolerant, 
gross, cruel, and hostile to all the best potentialities of 
human nature. Nothing is gained by continuing to pay lip- 
service to this musty Moloch. 

The American attitude on marriage is curious. Amer- 
ica, in the main, does not object to easy divorce laws, and 
is tolerant of those who avail themselves of them. But it 
holds that those who live in countries where divorce is 
difficult or impossible ought to submit to hardships from 
which Americans are exempt, and deserve to be held up to 
obloquy if they do not do so. An interesting example of 
this attitude was afforded by the treatment of Gorki when 
he visited the United States. 

There are two different lines of argument by which 
it is possible to attack the general belief that there are 
universal absolute rules of moral conduct, and that any 
one who infringes them is wicked. One line of argument 





—— 


emerges from the anthropological facts which we have a). 
ready considered. Broadly speaking the views of the aver. 
age man on sexual ethics are those appropriate to the eco. 
nomic system existing in the time of his great-grandfather 
Morality has varied as economic systems have varied, lag. 
ging always about three generations behind. As soon as 
people realize this they find it impossible to suppose tha: 
the particular brand of marriage customs prevailing ;; 
their own age and nation represents eternal verities 
whereas all earlier and later marriage customs, and all those 
prevailing in other latitudes and longitudes, are vicious 
and degraded. This shows that we ought to be prepared 
for changes in marriage customs, but does not tell us wha: 
changes we ought to desire. 

The second line of argument is more positive and mor: 
important. Popular morality—including that of th 
churches, though not that of the great mystics—lays dow, 
rules of conduct rather than ends of life. The moralit: 
that ought to exist would lay down ends of life rather thar 
rules of conduct. Christ says: “Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself”; this lays down one of the ends of lif; 
The Decalogue says: “Remember that thou keep holy th: 
Sabbath Day”; this lays down a rule of action. Christ’: 
conduct to the woman taken in adultery showed the cop- 
flict between love and moral rules. All his priests, down 
to our own day, have gone directly contrary to his teach- 
ings on this point, and have shown themselves invariab) 
willing to cast the first stone. The belief in the imp 
tance of rules of conduct is superstitious; what is impor- 
tant is to care for good ends. A good man is a man wily 
cares for the happiness of his relations and friends, and 
if possible, for that of mankind in general, or, again, ; 
man who cares for art and science. Whether such a ma: 
obeys the moral rules laid down by the Jews thousands o: 
years ago is quite unimportant. Moreover a man may obe} 
all these rules and yet be extremely bad. 

Let us take some illustrations. I have a friend, a high- 
minded man, who has taken part in arduous and dangerous 
enterprises of great public importance and is almost un- 
believably kind in all his private relations. This man ha: 
a wife who is a dipsomaniac, who has become imbecile, 
and has to be kept in an institution. She cannot divorce: 
him because she is imbecile; he cannot divorce her becaus 
she affords him no ground for divorce. He does not con- 
sider himself morally bound to her and is therefore, from 
a conventional point of view, a wicked man. On the other 
hand a man who is perpetually drunk, who kicks his wife 
when she is pregnant, and begets ten imbecile childrer. 
is not generally regarded as particularly wicked. A bus'- 
ness man who is generous to all his employees but falls 
in love with his stenographer is wicked; another who bul- 
lies his employees but is faithful to his wife is virtuous. 
This attitude is rank superstition, and it is high time that 
it was got rid of. 

Sexual morality, freed from superstition, is a simple 
matter. Fraud and deceit, assault, seduction of persons 
under age, are proper matters for the criminal law. Re- 
lations between adults who are free agents are a privat: 
matter, and should not be interfered with either by th: 
law or by public opinion, because no outsider can know 
whether they are good or bad. When children are involved 
the state becomes interested to the extent of seeing tha’ 
they are properly educated and cared for, and it ought * 
insure that the father does his duty by them in the way of 
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maintenance. But neither the state nor public opinion 
ight to insist on the parents living together if they are 
compatible; the spectacle of parents’ quarrels is far 
orse for children than the separation of the parents could 
ossibly be. 

The ideal to be aimed at is not life-long monogamy 


enforced by legal or social penalties. The ideal to be aimed 
at is that all sexua! intercourse should spring from the free 
impulse of both parties, based upon mutual inclination and 
nothing else. At present a woman who sells herself suc 
essively to different men is prostitute, 
whereas a woman who sells herself for life to one rich man 
whom she does not love becomes a respected society leader. 
The one is exactly as bad as the other. The individual 
zshould not be condemned in either case; but the institu- 
tions producing the individual’s action shou’ | be condemned 
equally in both cases. The cramping of tove by institu- 
tions is one of the major evils of the world. Every person 
10 allows himself to think that an adulterer must be 
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adds stone to the prison in which 


of poetry 


Perhaps there is not, str speaking, any such thing 
as “scientific” ethic It is not the province « ence to 
decide on the ends of life. Science can show t} ethic 
is unscientific, in the sense that it does not nister to 
any desired end. Science also can show how to bring the 
nterest of the individual into harmony with that of so- 
ciety. We make laws against theft, in order that thef 
may become contrary to self-interest. We might, on the 
same ground, make laws to diminish the number of im- 
beclie cnildren born into the world lhere is no evidences 
that existing marriaye laws, particularly where they ar 
very strict, serve any social purpose; in this sense we ma 
say that they are unscientific. Kut to proclaim the ends 


of life, and make men conscious of their value, is not the 


husiness of science; it is the business of the mystic, the 


artist, and the poet. 


Russia, China, and Mr. Hughes 


By NATHANIEL PEFFER 


OU would mind the frequent stupidity and insularity 

of American foreign policy less if their results were 
confined to ourselves. Why shouldn’t we stand responsible 
for the kind of government we ourselves select? But the 
results as often as not go beyond our own borders and affect 
thers. Witness recent Russo-Chinese relations. 

Aiter long negotiation China and Russia succeeded in 
reaching an agreement on a treaty of resumption of rela- 
tions. China recognized the Soviet Government on the one 
hand and Russia waived extraterritoriality and other special 
privileges for Russians living in China. Also agreement 
was reached on the future administration of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, the Russian-owned road on Chinese soil, 
and on other questions at issue. The treaty had been signed 
by commissioners representing the two countries, who were 
acting with the full knowledge of their respective govern- 
ments. Ratification was held to be a matter of routine. 
Then something happened. China suddenly refused to 
ratify, Russia became imperious and threatening, negotia- 
tions were broken off entirely, and the two countries are 
back where they were at the beginning. 

Why? It is clear that the direct responsibility is 
China’s. But why should China suddenly change its mind 
at the last minute? The reasons are numerous and mixed, 
but the principal one is cold feet. And that which more 
than anything else superinduced the chill, I believe, was 
the temperature of Mr. Hughes. The State Department 
may make solemn and official denials of the reports that it 
formally protested against China’s reccgnition of Russia 
and it does make them. The State Department’s files may 
ve free and doubtless are free from any records showing 
such protest. But the State Department’s conscience is not 
-0 easily cleared. 

Since the end of the World War it has been evident to 
ll thinking Chinese and unprejudiced foreigners in China 
that China and Russia must come to a definite renewal of 
relations based on an entirely new restatement. They are 
neighbors. Their frontiers are contiguous over a broad 








stretch of Asia. There are old concessions involved. Rus 
sian White Guards, Red Guards, and refugees of no color 
are on China’s territory. There is the Chinese Eastern 


Railway, the status of which has been indeterminate since 
the war and cannot be determined until diplomatic relations 
are reestablished. Furthermore, there has always been a 
large trade between the two countries, a trade both of them 
sorely needed, especially after the war. 

To America Russian recognition may be an 
for the exhibition of cant and the play of peanut politie 
We are thousands of 
relations are casual, our economic interests are not 
and, such as they are, 
financial concessions, and other matters not pleasant to thi 
sensitive nostril. So we afford to Red 
mirages, our infantile propaganda, our ignorance, and our 
sillinesses. They do us little harm, except in the disesteem 
they inspire in intelligent Europeans. Not so with the 
Chinese, however. It is a vital question for them. They 
have much to gain by recognition and more to lose from 
tussian hostility. Until Japan loomed large on the political 
horizon Russia was the most important country in the world 
to China and the fo¢al point of its foreign relations. This 
has changed only by a degree since then. 

The Russians made approaches to China soon after the 
armistice. They came with tempting offers. They an- 
nounced their willingness to cancel the old imperial treatir 
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whereby Russia had wrested concessions and territory from 
China, and to start afresh on terms of equality. It was the 
first time such an offer had been made to China since it had 
become an object of prey to European Powers. China had 
for the first time also an opportunity to recover part of what 
it had lost in the period of grab at the end of the nineteenth 
century. It had everything to gain and nothing to lose. 
China was tempted, but it did not fall. It did not re- 
sume diplomatic relations with Russia, it did not even nego- 
tiate. It did not dare to. The great Powers forbade. They 
informed China that the opening of discussions with the 
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outlawed Reds would be looked upon with disfavor. China, 
knowing by experience what diplomatic disfavor entailed, 
refrained, France, Japan, and Great Britain made them- 
selves heard; so also the United States. Not by any 
dispatch in writing which inquisitive senatorial eyes might 
examine, but by a few confidential words spoken in Peking. 
Chinese cabinet ministers have learned to take hints. Most 
diplomatic communications to China have been of the kind 
that is best communicated in hints. 

So because it didn’t please those countries whose regard 
for China’s welfare has traditionally been shown by their 
readiness to take pieces of it, China had to forego its advan- 
tage. And thus the situation remained until a short time 
ago. Chinese fear of Europe now is no longer what it used 
to be. The Powers are too much occupied with one another. 
Besides, Russia has been admitted to speaking acquaintance 
with respectable international society. Negotiations were 
therefore formally opened, culminating in the agreement of 
a few weeks ago. Then at the last minute China backed out 
again. While domestic politics and personal jealousies also 
entered, the determining factor was again the attitude of 
the foreign Powers. 

It is openly charged, not only by Russia, that the coun- 
tries that intervened were France, Japan, and the United 
States. France as usual was outspoken. It made a frank 
protest, based on its claims on the Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way, which I shall discuss later. Japan’s action is not clear 
and seems to have been indirectly applied, through factional 
politics. Japan’s desire is to keep Russia and China apart 
until it is able to come to terms with Russia itself. It can 
make a better deal that way. Japan, too, has claims on the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, which runs through Northern 
Manchuria, next to Japan’s Manchurian preserves. One of 
the primary motives of Japan’s now defunct Siberian expe- 
dition was to get a lasting hold on the Chinese Eastern. 
America’s part is still less clear and even more indirect, 
but none the less a factor. 

Let it be said at once that it cannot be proved that the 
United States Government did make formal protest. But 
there is moral certainty that it made its influence felt just 
as decisively as if it had. In diplomacy it is not always 
necessary to put desires into words. The world has had 
frequent opportunity to learn the American Government’s 
atti‘ude toward Soviet Russia. It has had occasion only 
recently to learn that Mr. Hughes, outraged by the immo- 
ralities of the Bolsheviki who rule Russia, as contradistin- 
guished from the austere virtues of the Government in 
which he has been a cabinet secretary for three years, will 
have none of Russian contamination. China is well aware 

of that. So is Mr. Schurman, the American minister to 
China. It was not necessary for Mr. Hughes to cable Mr. 
Schurman that he did not approve of Russia and to tell 
China so. Nor was it necessary for Mr. Schurman to con- 
vey to the Peking Government in writing his knowledge of 
Mr. Hughes’s policy, which would go on Foreign Office rec- 
ords. A conversation at tea, a casual meeting in the Hotel 
de Pekin, a word through a third person would suffice. It 
was done in that manner the last time China wanted to 
recognize Russia. I have seen things done in that manner 
more than once in Peking. There is more than theoretical 
ground for saying it was done so this time. 

China would be influenced in two ways. First, America 
is traditionally China’s “friend.” This friendship may at 
times appear to be more vocal than active—and Americans 





are never reticent in reminding Chinese of their benevoleng 
—but it is a tradition and traditions are as potent as reali. 
ties. China would hesitate to go flatly counter to a known 
American policy. Second, the present Chinese foreign min. 
ister is Dr. Wellington Koo. Dr. Koo was for years Chinese 
minister to the United States. There is also a traditior 
that he has miraculous powers that win American favors 
for China. At any rate, his career is founded on this tradi- 
tion. He has been able in this way to “sell” himself to 
China. Nor can it be denied that he does understand Amer. 
ican newspaper sentiment and political practice better than 
any other official Chinese. At any rate, Dr. Koo would 
hesitate even more to be responsible for any act counter t 
State Department policies and therefore calculated to make 
him less persona grata to the Department. And it is known 
further that before Dr. Koo consented to accept his present 
portfolio he consulted with Mr. Schurman. He would tak 
a hint easily. I believe he did. 

The French on their side have a more tangible form of 
pressure. They have not yet ratified all the treaties con- 
cluded at the Washington Conference, especially the one per- 
mitting China to increase its tariff rate by a 214 per cent. 
The Chinese sorely need the added revenue and they can- 
not get it until France agrees. France therefore has a 
weapon. France’s motive is something more than the genera! 
policy of ostracizing Russia until the Soviet Government 
comes to terms on the old loans to the Czarist Government. 
Principally it is concerned with what is most at stake in 
Chinese-Russian relations, namely, the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. This line, the Manchurian link of the Trans- 
Siberian Railway, was built by the Russians on Chinese 
territory subsequent to an agreement between the Chines: 
Government and the Russo-Asiatic Bank, nominally a pri- 
vate Russian enterprise but actually and admittedly th: 
Russian Government. Theoretically also the railway was t: 
be a joint Chinese-Russian enterprise, with a certain voice 
allowed to the Chinese Government, but actually it was 
exclusively Russian, the Czarist Government having later 
appropriated the sovereign right of keeping military guards 
on the territory through which the road ran. 

Russia, of course, had not the money to build the rail- 
way. As usual it borrowed from France. On this ground 
the French now base their claim to disposal of the line or at 
least to an injunction restraining the Chinese from doing 
what they wish about it. This is oversimplified, because 
the French claim is stated in more legal terms, but sub- 
stantially this is it. The Chinese, of course, hold that the 
contract on which the line was built was exclusively between 
themselves and Russia and any separate and coincidenta! 
loan agreement between Russia and France was an entire!) 
independent transaction, has nothing whatever to do with 
the railway, and does not affect China in the least. Thé 
original agreement provided that the line would ultimately 
revert to China and that China could buy it back at a stated 
period; it made io mention or condition of French mort- 
gages. Nor does anybody impartial pretend to see any 
legality in the French position or to see anything else than 
a diplomatic maneuver. But France is a great military 
Power, China is not and France has a weapon to use. 

So the Chinese Eastern Railway remains a dangling 
prize for the most unscrupulous grabber. Russo-Chinese 
agreement would settle the status of the road: restore it to 
a really joint Chinese-Russian administration until China 
is able to buy it by repaying the cost of construction to Rus- 
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sia. But that is exactly what is not desired by those who 
nave other motives. 

While the situation is in a state of flux France has 
something to bargain off against Moscow, Japan keeps 
a finger in the North Manchurian pie—and America? Well, 
observe the recent big American loans to Japan. If Japan 
could keep a finger in the pie and Japan had big enough 
obligations to the biggest American banking interests, Japan 
might be willing or compelled to share the pie. And the 
Chinese Eastern is the key to more than Northern Manchu- 
ria. It also runs through soil rich in natural resources and 
it can be a terrible sword against Russia in the hands of 


any more aggressive and militaristic Power than China. 
So while we sign Four Power treaties to preserve the 
peace of the Far East and make lofty talk about emancipat- 


to important matters and keep alive all the embers that 
always have smoldered in the Far East. And none less 
than America, for al] our pious talk. Partly because eur 
“idealism” never blinds us to the main chance, and partly 


because we have to satisfy our cant about international 


morality in other and less reactionary nations, and partly 
because our foreign policy is nearly always provincial and 


always adolescent. 


The Trial of a Communist Bank President 


By WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


Moscow, March 10 

FEW months ‘ago Alexander Krasnoschokov could 

easily have been reckoned among Russia’s fifty lead- 
ing Communists. Behind him was a distinguished record 
of revolutionary service as president of the Far Eastern 
Republic during the period of civil war and Japanese inter- 
vention. An equally distinguished career, if in a different 
field, seemed to open up before him in the future. As 
president of the Commercial and Industrial Bank he had 
a powerful voice in the financing of the Russian industries. 
In addition to his work with the bank he was Russian repre- 
sentative of the RAIC, the organization formed under the 
auspices of the Almagamated Clothing Workers for the 
purpose of assisting the Russian clothing industry with 
capital and technical advice, and head of a corporation de- 
signed to foster commercial aviation in Russia. At a time 
when economic reconstruction took precedence over every- 
thing else in Russia he seemed to be one of the most vigor- 
ous and enterprising of the Russian hozaestvenniki, or in- 
dustrial administrators. 

Today this same Krasnoschokov is a broken man. Re- 
moved from his office and sentenced to six years in prison 
for alleged financial irregularities in connection with the 
management of the bank, his reputation is blasted and his 
political career in Russia is irrevocably ended. The story 
of his fall illustrates quite vividly some of the complex 
ethical problems that are bound to come up in a country 
where Communists are attempting to operate a capitalist 
economic system and where the line between what is pre- 
scribed by communism and what is permitted to capitalism 
is rather faintly drawn. 

Last year Krasnoschokov was an example constantly 
cited by people who were disposed to point out, with sorrow 
or with malicious joy, the demoralizing effect of the NEP 
upon the morale of individual Communists. Other hoza- 
estvenniki may have offended equally in the matter of lux- 
urious and extravagant living; but no leading Communist 
seems to have yielded to the temptations of the flesh quite 
as frankly and ostentatiously as did Krasnoschokov. His 
blooded horses, his luxurious summer villa, his elaborate 
wine parties in the most expensive restaurants of Moscow 
and Petrograd became matters of common gossip. This 
style of living would not, perhaps, have excited surprise in 
the case of an American bank president; but it was ob- 
viously inconsistent with the very modest salaries which 
the Soviet Government pays even its highest officials. 


IKkrasnoschokov’'s brother, Jacob, was a flourishing building 
contractor and speculator in Moscow, and carried out many 
institution ef 


transactions through the Prombank, the 
which his brother was president. Ugly 
get afloat about the relations between the two brothers 
Alexander Krasnoschokov was warned several times against 
his mode of living by various party organs, but he was con 
fident of his prestige in the highest government circles 
and dismissed all warnings and con- 
tempt. 

His fall came with dramatic suddenness, 
autumn both he and his brother were arrested by the Gay- 
Pay-Oo, or political police, and Kubashev, head ef the 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, an auditing and super 
vising body that watches over the various state institutions, 
declared that serious malpractices had been discovered in 
the administration of the bank. Several bank employees 
were also arrested in connection with the case. 

After a long interval the trial of the Krasnoschokov 
brothers and of the four accused bank employees opened 
on March 4 in the Supreme Court of the republic. The 
small courtroom was crowded with spectators, for wild 
rumors about the amount and extent of Krasnoschokov’s 
defalcations had been in circulation ever since his arrest. 
lidifferent oil paintings of Lenin and Trotzky, the former 
extremely intense, the latter very fiery, looked down on the 
scene. On a raised dais at one end of the room sat the 
chief judge, Solz, a short thick-set man with bushy iron- 
gray hair. He has a reputation for severity and belongs 
to the Central Control Committee of the Communist Party. 
He was flanked by the two assistant judges. One of them, 
Sakharova, was a woman, a former Petrograd textile 
worker; and her pale, somewhat ascetic face suggested the 
quality of steeled, austere fanaticism that one comes to 
associate with the comparatively few Russian Communist 


rumors beyan to 


remonstrances with 


Early in the 


women. 

To the left of the judges sat the prosecutor, Krilenko, 
a slight, wiry man, with tense face muscles and something 
of the air of a hunter ready to spring upon his prey. “He 
hates and despises everyone who is not a thoroughgoing 
Communist,” someone whispered, referring to the prose- 
cutor. 

The prisoners sat in a row on a bench on the opposite 
side of the room from Krilenko. Alexander Krasnoschokov, 
alone among them, had an interesting face. All the others 
looked like the speculators one sees in Moscow hawking 
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foreign currencies illegally and keeping a watchful eye on 
the nearest policeman. Krasnoschokov, by contrast, stood 
out as a personality to be reckoned with. His face, some- 
what lined and worn, was strong, shrewd, and thoughtful. 
His bearing was cool, resolute, self-possessed. He made the 
impression of an ambutious, int man, suddenly 
tripped up by what he must have regarded as an unac- 
countable and unreasonable outburst of fanaticism, but de- 
termined to make the best possible fight in his own defense. 

Krasnoschokov and Krilenko seemed to embody two 
different phases of the revolution, the canny practicality of 
the Nepman pitted against the pure, pitiless, idealistic 
fanaticism of the earlier period. Russia is steadily being 
made over more and more in the spirit of Krasnoschokov; 
but in the courtroom the spirit of the desperate, hungry 
years of terror and military communism seemed again tem- 
porarily in the ascendant. 

The case opened with the reading of the indictment 
by the woman clerk of the court in a dry, uninflected voice. 
The indictment filled seventy-two typewritten pages; and 
the reading took two or three hours. From a legalistic 
standpoint the indictment was a curious document. Charges 
of favoritism in granting preferential interest rates to his 
brother’s private corporation and of misappropriating small 
amounts of the bank’s funds for his personal use were 
jumbled up with more or less personal details about what 
the Russians would call his “broad living,” about his revels 
with gipsies and his dinners with a notorious Moscow 
gambler. 

In the evening Krasnoschokov took the stand in his 
own defense. He had little difficulty in focusing the at- 
tention of the spectators upon his personality and his life 
story, for both were distinctly out of the ordinary. Born 
in southern Russia he had gone into the revolutionary move- 
ment along with his younger brother, who was hanged in 
ihe course of the i905 revolution. Both brothers at one 
time fied to America, where Alexander lived for many 
years, working as a paper-hanger, studying law during his 
free nights, conducting a labor school in Chicago. Return- 
ing to Russia by way of Siberia in 1917, he stopped in 
Vladivostok and soon became a leading figure in the Far 
Eastern revolutionary movement. He was president of the 
Far Eastern Republic and when the intervention came a 
price was set on his head and he was hunted like a wolf 
by the Whites and the Japanese. Krasnoschokov availed 
himself of his revolutionary past in the most skilful and 
intelligent fashion. He brought out its essential features 
clearly without wearying the audience with too many de- 
tails or too much sentimentality. And finally he led up, 
almost inevitably, to the contrast between his long revo- 
lutionary career and the petty financial favors which he was 
supposed to have shown his brother. “After all those years 
of struggle and sacrifice would I be likely to be corrupted 
in such a pitiful manner?” he asked. 

As both the prosecution and the defense developed their 
evidence it became more and more clear that this was not an 
ordinary case of mere corrupt maladministration. The 
rumors that Krasnoschokov had somehow absconded with 
hundreds of thousands of dollars were exploded. The dubi- 
ous transactions with his brother’s firm were shown to have 
involved no actual loss to the bank in the shape of non-pay- 
ment of obligations, although the prosecution claimed that 
the bank should have made a few thousand dollars more by 
charging higher interest rates. Krasnoschokov was also 
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shown to have appropriated for his personal use sums est). 
mated at $10,000, which were designed for other opera:. 
ing expenses of the bank. In view of the disparity betwee, 
the “broad living’ of many other officials and their meager 
salaries it is difficult to believe that misappropriation 
this kind was peculiar to Krasnoschokov. On the other 
hand, his administration of the bank, as was conceded }; 
the prosecution, had been distinctly successful. During the 
comparatively short period of its existence the bank had 
increased its capital many times over, besides earning more 
than a million dollars of clear profit. 

The final duel between prosecution and defense centered 
largely about the issue whether violations of Communist 
ethics should be considered legal offenses. “I do not de- 
fend my client as a Communist,” said Chlenov, Krasno- 
schokov’s eloquent lawyer. “He did not always live up to 
Communist standards of conduct. But you cannot try a 
man in a civil court for ethical offenses. For that purpose 
you have a party code of discipline and party courts.” 

But Krilenko would not admit this distinction. “Our 
revolutionary justice erases the distinction between ethics 
and written law,” he declared in his harsh, metallic voice. 
“Just because Krasnoschokov had such a distinguished 
revolutionary past, just because the party reposed so much 
confidence in him, his treason before the party and the 
soviet power is all the greater.” 

After five days of exacting examination and cross-ex- 
amination the case drew to an end on March 8. Early in the 
evening the judges withdrew to discuss the verdict. Shortly 
after midnight Krasnoschokov and the other prisoners were 
brought into the courtroom. The air of cool self-possession 
which he maintained throughout the trial did not desert 
him at the end. Smoking a pipe he talked and joked with 
his companions and his lawyers. But there were times 
when the conversation flagged and Krasnoschokov looked 
thoughtfully before him into space. One wondered what 
occupied his mind in those moments of reflection and sus- 
pense. Did he recall the years of obscure exile in America, 
the thrilling days in the Far East, or the period of intoxi- 
cating power and luxury in Moscow? 

Perhaps he thought of the Communist Party, that ex- 
traordinary, disciplined machine, impersonal as fate, ruth- 
less as an Oriental despot in the pursuit of its aims. The 
party had raised him to high positions, had given free scop: 
to his energy and organizing talents. Then, just as coolly 
and deliberately, it hurled him down, when he seemed the 
logical scapegoat to offer up in order to appease the outcry 
of the workers and the rank-and-file Communists against 
the high-living hozaestvenniki. Krasnoschokov must hav 
known the party and its workings too well to have expected 
mercy after its powerful machinery of destruction had been 
set in motion against him. At 5:30 in the morning the 
judges returned and announced their verdict: six years in 
prison for Krasnoschokov, three years for his brother, 
lighter sentences for the minor figures in the case. 

It was a victory of the stricter, more idealistic Com- 
munist spirit over the corrupting tendencies of the NEP. 
Krasnoschokov had much of the spirit of the hustling, free- 
living, energetic, unscrupulous entrepreneurs who ‘“devel- 
oped” America, more or less at the public expense, after the 
Civil War. His spectacular fall was a plain warning that 
Russia, even under the NEP, is not reconciled to such ex- 
cesses of individualism on the part of its captains of indus- 
try and finance. 
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The Picnic 
M *. SWOBODA jerked the washtub hurriedly into a 
p corner. A wing of soapy water flew up in protest, 
then flapped helplessly to the floor. It was eleven o’clock; 
she dared not work any longer. She would have to finish 
Mrs. Clarke’s laundry at night. 

Anna sang happily through her long, thin nose as she 
helped her mother with the younger children. 

“Today’s the picnic, the picnic,” she rejoiced over and 
wer again. Anna had been to a club picnic before and all the 
year she had kept on recalling the happy incidents of it. As 
she conjured up the magic pictures of grassy hills and boat- 
rides, wonderful things to eat and exciting games to play, 
the children’s thin, taut bodies would relax and their mean, 
screwed-up little faces would soften. Her mother’s eyes, 
staring dully through the steam, would brighten with 
thoughts that were not of dirty clothes. And now they 
were all going to the picnic together. For a week the small 
world around the washtub had been garrulous with excite- 
ment, making plans for the holiday. 

At first Mrs. Swoboda had held sullenly back. What 
business did folks like them have to think of picnics? But 
finally the enthusiasm of her children had kindled memories 
of her own youth—memories of happy times with carefree 
friends in another country; holidays that meant dancing 
in the fields. . . . It had all been so long ago it seemed as 
though this woman whose present life was composed only 
of babies and work and never-ending fatigue had not even 
the right to recall those other days. Yet her memory once 
stirred would not so quickly go back to the long sleep from 
which it had been roused. She remembered an orchard in 
the spring, where the happy rays of the morning sun stole 
among the blossom-crusted branches. And a deep-rooted 
longing pressed her to see wide spaces of green grass, to 
see the rich bark of a tree silhouetted against a clear blue 
sky. 

With Joey in her arms and Marushka running at her 
side, she hurried after Anna, who had taken the two boys 
ahead with her. Finally, breaking into a half run, she 
dragged Marushka, hanging limply by one arm like a rag 
doll, until she was able to draw her tiny feet up under her 
again and catch her step. 

Around the corner a happy crowd would be gathered; 
automobiles would be waiting; she would sit down and rest. 
Her nerves, stretched ready to snap, were crying out for 
that relaxation. 

Around the corner, in the middle of the sidewalk, stood 
Anna, her lips drawn back from her big teeth in blank 
stupidity, her bulging eyes swimming in the tears that were 
still too surprised to drop. Franek stood staring down the 
empty street contemplating the enigma with the wide eves 
of a clay image. 

Andrew, catching sight of his mother rounding the 
corner, ran to meet her with the accusation that was as 
fierce as his sobbing would permit: ‘“They’re gone, they’re 
all gone already. You’re always slow like that,” he cried 
bitterly. 


‘The Pateh’’ 


3y VERA EDELSTADT 
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The pain in the boy’s face caused the roots of her hair 
to freeze before his words had conveyed their awful mean- 
ing to her brain. She longed to gather her unhappy children 
in her arms and cry with them—cry in protest to that small 
strip of vibrant blue that smiled down on their disappoint- 
ment. 

The baby twisted fitfully in her arms and Marushka’s 
thin voice rose in a sudden wail. Riveting the baby against 
her breast with a tense arm, she leaned over and with the 
back of her free hand struck sharply at the small wet face 
at her side. ‘Keep still,” she commanded, her own voice 
sharpened by the sense of her futility. 

“Tt’s all your fault,” Andrew dared, and the feverish 
light in his eyes pierced their mist as the morning sun 
pierces the dew. He dropped his head to the protection of 
a lifted shoulder as his mother took a quick step toward 
him, but it was an unnecessary precaution. Her hand fell 
back before it was half raised. 

“Yes, picnics, picnics,” she muttered, and grasping 
Marushka’s reluctant arm she trudged back toward homes 

At the corner she stopped a moment and glanced back 
Those were her children standing there round-shouldered 
and dejected beside the blank windows of the club, their 
eyes fastened apathetically on the far end of the deserted 
street. Two tears hesitated a moment in the dark hollows 
above her cheekbones, 
of her gaunt head. 

Across the street a well dressed woman, obviously alien 
to the Patch, attracted by the sobbing of Marushka, stopped 
to stare at the old-young mother who could remain so indif 
ferent to a child’s breaking heart. 

Mrs. Swoboda became suddenly aware of the gaze ef 
scorn trained on her. All the bitterness, all the resentment 
that had struggled, inarticulate, within her, now flowed into 
the clenching of a fist that she shook at the frightened 
woman. Then, as if she had in some measure settled her 
score with society, she took the child’s hand again and hur- 
ried home to her washtub. 


She shook them down with a jerk 


Americanization 

Faces, sounds, gestures, all floated in an eerie mist 
before her frightened eyes. This was the court, this the 
day that would perhaps take the food from the mouths of 
her children. Her body was so tense that the blood pounded 
in her constricted veins. 

The judge was talking in a thick monotonous voice, 
and she could not keep her mind on what he was sayiny 
In her brain were burning the words of the Official Notice: 
“Unless you take out your second citizenship papers by 
March 17, 1919, your widow’s pension will be discontinued.” 

It had not been easy to keep up her family on the pit- 
tance she had received; yet what would happen to them 
without it? It all depended upon her now. She remem- 
bered Franek’s pinched, earnest face as, night after night, 
he had helped her hold a pen and make impossible curving, 
twisting marks—his childish words of encouragement dur- 
ing the nerve-racking task of tracing a signature. Her 
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heart sickened at the memory of the grotesque lines that 
writhed in the darkness of sleepless nights. 

If only the judge would give her the pen now and let 
her put them on paper, the whole thing would be over. 

He had stopped talking. He was waiting for her to 
say something. 

“Who was the first President of the United States?” 
he repeated in an irritated tone. 

She could see Franek watching her anxiously. The 
muscles in her throat tightened—a half laugh, half cry tore 
itself from her pale lips and a leering blackness rose to 
embrace her... . 


The Boss-Lady 


“It’s my paper an’ you gotta give it to me,” Helen 
pulled irritably at the bent forms stooping over her news- 
paper. But the gossipers on the bakery stairs continued 
to gaze fascinated at the picture of the woman they all 
knew. 

“It stands in this paper that she only killed twelve.” 

“In our paper it stands twenty.” 

“No, it don’t. Twelve only are killed yet, the rest are 
still sick.” 

“Gee, I'd be afraid to kill so many people.” 

“Y ou-gotta-give-me-my-paper,” cried Helen, this time 
emphasizing her demand with a few nervous punches at the 
maddening calico backs. 

“Here, Stingy, take your old paper. Here comes Ginka 
anyways. She knows all about it because it’s her Boss- 

Lady.” 

The cramped knot of girls untangled as if by magic, 
and formed a flying line to the slight figure coming toward 
them. 

“Of course she’s our Boss-Lady,” this with a proud head 
held high. “Gee wiz, we lived in her house this is the sec- 
ond year already. She’s rich. She’s got two properties; 
but my my Ma don’t care, she don’t like her anyways.” 

Eager faces were strained to catch the precious words 
that fell from the lips of one so closely connected with 
“her.” 

Ginka’s eyes glistened and she drew a deep breath as 
she prepared to toss out an unexpected pearl. 

“Yes, an’ I seen her cousin lots o’ times too.” While an 
exclamation of surprise went the rounds, she took another 
deep breath and summed up her material. ‘How b-e-w-diful 
is she, and such a nice house has she got—everything cro- 
cheted, the bedspreads 'n’ everything. She had somebody to 
do all her work for her. She didn’t do nothin’ but crochet 
all day. She had to move all the time though. Every time 
she killed a husband then she moved in another street and 
got another one.” 

“Your Boss-Lady killed only one husband, though, 
didn’t she?” Helen interrupted, feeling it her duty to bring 
the conversation back to the lady who was beginning to be 
overshadowed by her more illustrious cousin. 

“Yeah, but our Boss-Lady ain’t pretty; everybody 
laughs on her. Her new husband called all kinda names on 
‘her in the yard; he’s so mean; an’ she was sorry then why 
she killed the first one fer him. He was such a nice man. 
The kids didn’t have to steal when he was livin’—not so 
much. An’ how bad did she treat him! Even ammonia she 
gave him when he was sick already from the poison.” 

“Did you see the p’lice come to fetch her?” 


“Naw, she wasn’t home; she went to work right away, 
But they took my brother from the yard to show where she 
was workin’. They took her without no coat, and so dirty 
—when she was eatin’ just.” 

Here Ginka’s small nose wrinkled up and she sniffed 
her disapproval of such impropriety. 

“The whole yard went to the trial; but her childrep 
don’t care is she gonna hang or not. Martin found some 
money in her mattress and now he’s paintin’ the house like 
new, and Anna, the oldest girl, she takes the rents.” 

“Do yuh think they’re gonna hang her?” 

“Naw,” she smiled indulgently at such ignorance. 
“Naw, they can’t hang her. There is such a law in this 
country that you can’t hang ladies, only men. But just the 
same, my Ma thinks they ought to hang her. My Ma says 
it’s terrible to kill yer husband with rat poison.” 

Earnest faces, impressed for the first time with the 
gravity of the crime, nodded solemn assent. Then suddenly 
the jarring clang of the near-by bells sent the young jury 
flying home with its breakfast rolls. 


The Church Bells 


The priest’s servant gave her a chair. The priest him- 
self would not be down until four. Mrs. Habina clasped a 
small purse in her cold red hands. Dry-eyed she sat and 
thought. 

Now that Julie was dead she would have to work nights 
again, but all the money that she had had in the mattress 
she had used to give Julie a nice funeral. She looked like 
an angel in her white satin dress and flowers on the coffin. 
Everything had been arranged already—everything but the 
church bells. In the excitement Mrs. Habina had forgotten 
to allow for them... . 


As she groped her way down the dim hall, hot tears 
charred her sight. The priest’s words ached in her brain. 

“Five dollars to walk beside the coffin to church, and 
one dollar a ring for the bells.” 

She had counted the money many times—just one dol- 
lar and forty-eight cents left. No priest to walk beside 
Julie’s coffin to the church—and the bells—a sob caught in 
her throat. One whole ring and one short one was all he 
could give her. 


Anelka 


Anelka lay crumpled up in a little heap in the alley. 
She sobbed bitterly. A dull pain was eating its way through 
her foot. She dared not look to see what had happened. 
With a vile curse the teamster had given one glance over 
his shoulder and driven on. 


Jimmy had run screaming for her mother. 
“Anelka’s runned over, Anelka’s runned over.” 


Anelka pictured the look of anguish on her mother’s 
face and a warm satisfaction flowed into her aching heart. 
Her mother scarcely had time for showing much tenderness. 
What she had she gave to Antziu, the youngest of the seven. 

She was in her mother’s arms now. Her mother did 
love her—she had kissed her forehead. Anelka clung tightly 
to the thin neck. 

“Really I’m sick this time, Mamasha,” she pleaded. 
“Will you take me in the feather-bed with you?” 
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Is It McAdieu? 


(The Nation’s Weekly Washington Letter) 
By WILLIAM HARD 


4OME say it is. They hope so, and they like their joke. 
S Disposing of McAdoo, however, turns out to require 
more than jocularity. 

Out in the noble region west of the Mississippi, where 
the freshest and most healing and saving political thoughts 
are supposed to grow, and down south of the Potomac, 
where the party of local self-government pants to pay for 
Georgia roads with federal tax receipts, the name of Mc- 
Adoo will not down. It rises, it spreads. When the party 
ot federal income taxes arrives in New York in Jefferson’s 
name and proceeds to nominate a hero to combat the Ham- 
iltonian Republicans, who revere Hamilton for starting a 
nationally owned bank and who say that it is contrary 
to their principles to let the government go into any busi- 
ness, it will be found that the overwhelming mass of Demo- 
cratic delegates from the trans-Mississippi West and from 
the sub-Potomac South will be for McAdoo. 

McAdoo then will confront, as the champion of the 
Western farm and ranch and of the Southern plantation 
and of the railroad workers who carry the glad tidings of 
his virtues from roundhouse to roundhouse throughout the 
country, a whole long line of formidable antagonists 
stretched almost arm in arm from the Mississippi eastward 
to the Hudson. 

In Illinois there is William E. Dever—a Catholic but 
in practice, as Mayor of Chicago, a dry. George Brennan, 
skilful and aspiring Democratic boss of Illinois, thinks that 
something might be made presidentially out of a dry Cath- 
olic. If it is not accomplished presidentially, he then per- 
haps hopes that it might be accomplished vice-presidentially. 
It would not be beyond George Brennan to imagine a com- 
bination between a Southern Protestant for President and 
a Northern Catholic for Vice-President, thus boldly recog- 
nizing the two opposing elements which constitute the twin 
pillars of the temple of the jangling harmony of his party. 
He could imagine “Harrison of Mississippi and Dever of 
Illinois.” 

Eastward from Illinois, in Indiana, there is good old 
Uncle Sam Ralston, the epitome of an Indiana small town 
as exactly and as completely as Calvin Coolidge is the 
epitome of a Vermont small town. Tom Taggart, experi- 
enced and versatile Democratic boss of Indiana, says that 
Uncle Sam Ralston is abundantly physically able, in spite 
of his years, to fulfil the duties of the Presidency—an 
opinion in which this writer readily concurs, provided Mr. 
Ralston adopts the bold and strange expedient of confining 
himself to the duties of the Presidency and avoids the idea 
that the American President exists in order to do the work 
of everybody else in Washington and in the country and in 
the world. 

Mr. Ralston has a geographical location to which no- 
body can take exception and he has a temperament with 
which hardly anybody has ever picked a quarrel. He is the 
Abou ben Adhem among the Democratic candidates. He 
loves his fellow-man, and it happens additionally that his 
fellow-man loves him, and it is not beyond the bounds of 
possibility that the Democratic convention in New York 
may finally reach a presidential decision based on the fact 


that nobody has anything against Indiana geographically 
und nobody has anything against Ralston personally. 

At this point, and before proceeding farther eastward, 
it is to be noted that just as Dever in I}linois has been a 
prohibition law-enforcement mayor of Chicago, so in In- 
diana Tom Taggart, the boss, and Samuel Ralston, the can- 


didate, are agreed on the proposition that prohibition law 
and 


Illinois and the Democratic machine 


enforcement should must occur. In other words, the 
Democratic machine of 
of Indiana are 
enforcement cause. 

This sets up a certain bond in principle between them 
and the Western and Southern dry—and ever drier 
of William Gibbs McAdoo. Moreover, it is well known that 
in fact George Brennan of Illinois has a perfectly 
mind on the subject of presidential candidates He likes 
Dever, but if he cannot get 
fancy-free. At any rate, almost all close 
say so; and, as a hasty observer of him, this 


both committed to the law- 


prohibition 


forces 
ope! 
Dever into the ticket, he is 
observers of him 
writer agrees 
on this point with those who have made longer voyages 
across the wide waters of Brennan’s amazing political ex- 
perience and intelligence. 

3rennan, being geographically on the border-line be 
tween McAdoo territory and anti-McAdoo territory, 
being associated with a Chicago administration which has 
tried to make Chicago dry, and being potentially and ulti- 
mately without any passions or prejudices whatsoever re 
garding the final Democratic presidential and vice-presiden 
tial ticket, may turn out to be the pivotal person in the 
necessary concluding negotiations between the South and 
the West on the one hand and the East on the 

Leaving Indiana in the direction of the Atlantic sea 
board, one immediately arrives in Dayton, Ohio, and in 
the printing-shop of a local newspaper publisher, James M. 
Cox, who three times was Governor of Ohio and who once 
ran for President on the Democratic ticket and 
resolute to do it twice. Mr. Cox has a printing-shop, which 
for modernity and beauty of mechanical equipment is not 
excelled anywhere in the world; and he still has a lot of 
money left after building that shop; and he is quite strong 
with the laboring masses on his record as Governor; and 
he pines to do good to the whole world in the sacrificial 
footsteps of Woodrow Wilson. He candidate by no 
means to be contemned. 

Eastward from Ohio in West Virginia there is John 
W. Davis, who is amazingly able but who is engaged in 
practicing law successfully and therefore earning money 
off the wealthy. This does for him. 

In Pennsylvania there naturally is nobody; since under 
our American political system a Julius Caesar combined 
into one person with a William Pitt could live in the hope- 
lessly Republican State of Pennsylvania, and if he were a 
Democret he would single 
thought from anybody anywhere in search of a savior for 
the republic. 

In New York there is Al Smith, endowed with a larger 
appeal of political personal charm than any other man in 
America, but a Catholic and—and—a wet. His chances to 


and 


other. 


seems quite 


is a 


never be the recipient of a 
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be important in the convention are enormous. His chances 
to get the nomination, unless Taggart and Brennan change 
their minds about dryness versus wetness, are small. 

Meanwhile, south of the Potomac, there is Underwood 
of Alabama, the most nationally experienced and the best 
nationally trained candidate of the whole lot but profoundly 
distrusted and disliked by the McAdoo “progressives” for 
being, as they think, anti-progressive and, more specifically, 
anti-labor. 

McAdoo will have more than one-third of the total num- 
ber of delegate votes in the convention. The Central and 
Eastern candidates and the Central and Eastern bosses 
from the Mississippi to the Hudson will have more than 
one-third of the delegate votes. The McAdoo forces think 
they can get a majority of the votes and then start a stam- 
pede and get the two-thirds necessary for a nomination. 
If they fail in this attempt, then negotiations will be neces- 
sary between them on the one hand and Brennan and Tag- 
gart and Murphy on the other. 

In these negotiations it seems incredible that the Mc- 
Adoo forces could ever consent to accept Underwood or 
Davis, the conservatives, or Smith the wet. Bad blood has 
also arisen between the McAdoo forces and Dever and 
additionally between the McAdoo forces and Cox in the 
course of bitter primary election contests for presidential 
delegates in Illinois and in Ohio. 

In Indiana there was no contest. The McAdoo forces 
conceded the Indiana delegation to good old Uncle Sam 
Ralston. Once more Mr. Ralston escaped the acrimony and 
the retribution of a quarrel. 

The upshot accordingly is that at this moment McAdoo 
is so far from being McAdieu that he is the leading and 
outstanding candidate. The upshot further is that at this 
moment, if McAdoo cannot be put across, the candidate 
against whom everybody has least is Ralston of Indiana. 

The dope-sheet would say McAdoo or Ralston. To- 
morrow morning the dope-sheet may be totally upset by 
some sudden change in performance during exercise or by 
some sadden new entry. 


In the Driftway 


O be a member of the timider or masculine sex has its 

advantages, as many a mild man has noted with re- 
joicing. But those advantages stand out more clearly than 
ever to the Drifter since he received a letter from a Texas 
widow, fifty-five years old, with whom the Ku Klux Klan is 
displeased. The lady’s offense is not particularly heinous; 
she wants to live by herself on her own land, But the Klan 
thinks it improper for a woman to live alone; as a conse- 
quence she is harassed by petty inconveniences, she finds it 
difficult to borrow money although her security is good. In 
short, she should have been born a man; then no one would 
have objected if she—or he—had wanted to live alone; she 
—or he—might even have become a member of the Klan, 
and could have ridden about the country in a white night- 
gown without fear and without reproach. 


¥- 





N spite of the new freedom for women which is being 
| celebrated on every hand, there are still a good many 
things a woman cannot do, at least without protest. The 
Drifter will not be a traitor to the male sex by suggesting 
that jealousy or fear of competition or plain bad temper is 


at the bottom of these prohibitions. He rather thinks tha: 
paternalism in its sugariest and kindest aspects must bear 
the blame. Two hale, competent, and muscular young wome: 
of his acquaintance wished lately to make a trip to th 
country which would involve some use of hammer and saw, 
some motoring through bad roads, some sleeping in a large 
and but for them empty house. Their husbands, whom they 
had not invited on the expedition, were extremely dubious 
about it. Would they not hammer their thumbs? Would 
they not get stuck in the mud? Might they not tremble and 
blanch at the thought of a lonely country house, once dark 
had fallen, with the nearest strong man a mile away? The 
Drifter, who does not believe in interfering between hus- 
band and wife, refrained from comment. He knew that the 
trip would be carried through as originally planned, and he 
knew also that if any thumbs were hammered, no one bu: 
their owners would be the wiser. Two boys would hav 
been sent on their way without a qualm. Woman has st 
to fortify her position in many places. 
* * * * 

T is evident, of course, that the chief enemy of woman’: 

new freedom is woman. So many women prefer th: 
shackles which bind them to a life of leisure. Lest thé 
Drifter, by that last remark, bring down on his head a 
torrent of reproach, he hastens to say that he does not 
mean any of the women of his acquaintance. But there ar¢ 
women, somewhere, doubtless far away, who like to hav: 
their meals paid for or their clothes bought or the landlord 
or taxi-driver settled with by someone other than them- 
selves. They would rather play bridge or go to luncheon: 
than go to work fora salary. Their housekeeping and child- 
keeping duties have been halved and quartered by servants 
and electricity; most of the day is theirs. They do not 
spend it in gainful occupations, not because they could no" 
find something to do, but because they would really rather 
not. And the Drifter is the last man to blame them; he 
hereby offers forthwith to renounce a life of toil if any ma: 
will be so good as to provide him a living. He will not, 
however, promise to play bridge in his spare time; he 
imagines instead that a ship or a hill or an alien sea or a 
strange city will prove a more irresistible attraction. And 
in that case, the gains would all be his instead of accruing 
partly to his patron. THE DRIFTER 


Spring Thunder 
By MARK VAN DOREN 


Listen. The wind is still, 
And far away in the night— 
See! The uplands fill 

With a running light. 


Open the doors. It is warm, 
And where the sky was clear— 
Look! The head of a storm 
That marches here! 


Come under the trembling hedge— 
Fast, although you fumble... . 
There! Did you hear the edge 

Of winter crumble? 
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Correspondence 


A Protest from Virginia 
rHs Epitor oF THE NATION: 


Sir: I have a copy of The Nation of April 9, 1924, and a 
rested in your comments on the Virginia law for ra 


You evidently did not discuss this subject from the view 

int of one who is in the midst of the fray and who sees hour!; 

results of the condition which this law contemplates com 
pating. 

It is an unfortunate condition that the people of the North 
annot see the thing in its true light. Until that time arrives 
the Southern people are compelled to handle the situation as 
best they can, even with the discouragement which we receive 
from our brethren of the North. 

Our law preventing these near-white people securing mar- 
riage licenses is about the best that we are able to do at this 
time, until the country as a whole realizes the seriousness of the 
situation. Unfortunately we cannot handle the matter with 
the same vigor and firmness that they are doing in Australia. 

Richmond, April 8 W. A. PLECKER, 

Registrar of Vital Statistics, Commonwealth of Virginia 


The Ku Klux Klan Viewed from Moscow 
fo THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: One gains a new perspective on American views here 
in Moseow. As for instance: 


William Joseph Simmons, Emperor and Founder of 
the Ku Klux Klan, has disposed of his right, title, and 
interest in the empire” and renounced his 
monthly annuity of $1,000 for a consideration of $145,500 in 
cash, it was unnounced today by Paul Etheridge, Imperial 
Klonsel and Chief of Staff to Hiram Wesley Evans, the 
Wizard 


“invisible 


Imperial 

This most amazing sentence, which might seem a trifle 
hyperbolical in one of Mr. Mencken’s exuberant burlesques, 
tares me in the face at the beginning of a perfectly serious 
ind presumably authentic Associated Press clipping. Reading 
through the clipping I discover the following interesting facts: 
The compact between the two potentates, Simmons and Evans, 
ias been ratified by no less an organization than the Imperial 
Kloncilium. The dethroned Emperor, searching, like Alexan- 
der, for new worlds to conquer, has gone off to establish an 
order of Knights of the Flaming Sword, with himself as head. 
The Imperial Wizard has inaugurated his reign by declaring 
that “the official second degree of the order will be given to all 
Klansmen in good standing without additional charge.” A 
citizen of our democratic republic who gives himself the im- 
posing title of Grand Dragon of the Realm of Arkansas an- 
nounces that the Imperial Wizard, apparently hoping to re- 
‘over his $145,500 with interest, is prepared to sue the ex- 
Emperor for $150,000, on the ground of libel. 

This sort of thing may have become too much a matter of 
ourse to excite any special surprise or amusement in Amer- 
ica; but to Americans who have lived abroad for some time 
it suggests the distressing possibility that a number of their 
fellow-citizens have been suddenly stricken with insanity. 

The Nation has recently been carrying on a symposium on 
the subject of Progressivism. I should like to suggest that the 
Klan seems to offer an equally promising field for popular dis- 
cussion, which might throw light on the following questions: 

1. How can the widespread popularity of an organization 
like the Klan, in which rascality and imbecility seem to be 
mingled in about equal measure, be reconciled with the widely 
held conviction that America is a cultured and civilized nation? 





2 What extraordir \ ex of political, economic, 
religious, and pathologica] factors helped to bring the Klan into 
e tence nd t extend n flue e until it nstitutes a seri 
ous power in the electic of perhaps a dozen States? 

3. Just what does the | N quality of 
American education? 


WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBHRLIN 


After the S.S. 


To THE Epiror or Tut 
Sir: Six 


went on a naval 


Henderson Lett Haiti 


NATION 

veek WF 80 ayo Borne imerican hewspaper 
“junket” to Haiti for the purpose of investi 
gating conditions in the island. The Haitians, not knowing ar 
thing about their intended visit, could not send a committee to 
welcome them and take them around to see the havoe the 

can occupation has wrought They were, instead, ciceroned 
the very officers at whose hands we have suffered so much 
Phere 
hown what 
would have provoked the ire of the American people—in whose 


who have shed Haitian blood in such 


need of telling you that the journalists were not 


profusion 


name so many crimes have been committed 
The day the 
Jolibois fils, Elie Guérin, Antoine Pierre-Paul, 


Savain, and Lemaire were locked in their ce! o that tr 


journalists were to visit th rison, Me 


Georges Petit, 


not talk to them. On noticing that locked door, one of 
visitors asked who the prisoner 
Dougall and Lieutenant who 
around, answered: “They are politicians 
took up arms in favor of the Germans.” 

Mr. Pierre-Paul, who 
heard the conversation, and realizing what it was all about 
yelled out: “It’s a lie! Come over here, journalist 
here, and we will tell you all about our crime The reporter 
then went nearer, and with the door between them, Mr. Pierrs 
Paul told him how, for denounced in tl 
Haitien and other papers the misdeeds and exactions of al! 
kinds of the occupations, they 
months ago. 


behind it were General 
Johnson, were showing the 


who 
understands and speaks En 


come over 


having the Courrier 


were thrown in jail over 


After the reporters left Lieutenant Johnson, enraged, 
the prisoners and exposed them naked in the yard of the 
under the hot, tropical sun. How long is the Washington Go 
ernment going to allow its representatives to treat the Haj! 
in such a barbarous and uncivilized way? 

New York, April 5 


pel 


JOSEPH MMgaAULtT 


Higher Education in California 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: As the Regents of our University of California go 
about the State preceded by their President, accompanied by 
the Governor, eulogized by their Dean of Deans, feted by the 
Director of their Southern Branch, and reported by our ad 
miring press, some of us suddenly think of our professors and 
students, then of our school teachers and their tender charg: 
and finally of our Ambrose Bierce’s poem Arbor Day: 

Hasten, children, black and white 
Celebrate the yearly rite. 
Every pupil plant a tree; 
It will grow some day to b 
Big and strong enough to bear 
A School Director hanging there 


However, with the university’s new million-and-a-quarter- 
dollar stadium as the goal of every young eye in California, we 
fear that our great satirist’s line 
will fill unheeding ears. 

Los Angeles, March | CALIFORNIAN 


, even when sung into then 
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Autocracy to Left and Right 


To THE EpItorR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: With your recent comment on President Gompers’s 
high-handed autocracy in forcing the Bookkeepers, Stenograph- 
ers, and Accountants Union of New York to suspend a member 
for the sole offense of belonging to the Workers Party, I am in 
entire agreement. It was the sort of act which discredits the 
principles and imperils the success of the American labor move- 
ment. 

But when I read the Daily Worker’s 
same event, ending in a rebuke of Mr, Gompers as “dictator 
and coward,” I am compelled to remember that it was the left 
wing which introduced into the labor movement the glorification 
of the notion of dictatorship and the capture of power by any 
means which may work. That is the pity of the present situa- 
tion. The minority of the left preaches dictatorship, and many 
officials of the right practice it. The situation calls for a finer 
interpretation of fair play inside labor-union ranks. 

In the particular case under discussion, the B. S. and A. U. 
is courageously undertaking a vigorous campaign of organiza- 
tion in a very important and difficult field, and it is to be hoped 
that the dependence of the union upon the executive committee 
of the A. F. of L. will not divert its energies into mere heresy 
hunting. 

New York, April 17 


comment on the 


NORMAN THOMAS 


Without Teeth or Claws 


To THE Epitor OF THE NATION: 

Str: Certain of your readers have suggested that the Saul 
S. Grabow of my article Within the Law of Tooth and Claw 
in your February 20 issue was a stage name for an official of 
the Portage Lake Hardware Company of Houghton, Michigan. 

Emphatically I exonerate all officials of the Portage Lake 
Hardware Company from any role in that charming drama 
of the North. 


Westport, Connecticut, April 3 WEBB WALDRON 





Contributors to This Issue 


BERTRAND RUSSELL, mathematician, writer, and lecturer 
on international affairs and problems of government, 
is now in the United States. On May 5 he will debate 
with Morris Hillquit in New York on Is the British 
Labor Government Revolutionary? 


NATHANIEL PEFFER, who spent several years in the Far 
East, has made a close study of the international rela- 
tions of China, 


WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN is an American journalist 
living in Russia. 

WILLIAM Harp, The Nation’s Washington correspondent, 
has just completed a trip through Middle Western 
States. 

VERA EDELSTADT is a young writer who has lived for 
some years in a Polish district in Chicago. 

LEON TALMY is a native of Kiev who is now living in New 
York and editing the monthly organ, Reconstruction, of 


the All-Russian Jewish Public Committee. 


J. W. Goop is a well-known Irish journalist and political 
writer. 











Books 
A Nation Indicted 


The Revolution in Ireland, 1906-1928. By W. Alison Phillips 
Longmans, Green and Company. $4. 
he is possible that Mr. Alison Phillips really believes his book 
to be, as he says, “history, not propaganda,” but if he de. 
ceives himself he is unlikely to deceive anyone with a rudi- 
mentary knowledge of Irish affairs from the Easter Rising + 
the creation of the Free State. Burke confessed his inability to 
draw up an indictment against a nation. Mr. Alison Phillips 
recognizes no such limitation of his powers. He places in the 
pillory not one nation but three. Ireland is damned for demand- 
ing her freedom; Great Britain is dishonored for consenting to 
make terms; the United States is relegated to outer darkness 
for its “blundering interference” and “ill-informed clamor.” | 
am reminded of Grattan’s comment on that Protestant hero, 
Dr. Duignenan. “His speech consists of four parts,” said 
Grattan, “invective against the religion of the Catholics, invec- 
tive against the present generation, invective against the past, 
invective against the future. Here the limits of creation inter- 
posed and stopped him.” 

To a certain extent Mr. Alison Phillips, I admit, disarms 
criticism by confessing his bias, though one would be mor 
impressed had he made any real efforts to counteract it. While 
it is not yet possible to write a complete history of the Sinn 
Fein campaign to overthrow British rule in Ireland, its main 
outlines offer no real difficulty. Unfortunately, the bias of Mr. 
Alison Phillips colors not merely his general conclusions but his 
presentation of facts, with the result that the reader lays down 
this volume in a state of sheer bewilderment. If the narrative 
is correct, all that happened in Ireland was an explosion of 
savagery on the part of a primitive people whose religious and 
political emotionalism rendered unavailing any appeal to logi 
or reason. Irish lack of logic, it is interesting to discover, 
found its most characteristic expression in the crusade against 
conscription. Apparently only a double dose of original sin 
could explain the monstrous demand of Sinn Fein that before 
going out to kill and be killed by Germans, in order to secur 
the right of nations, small as well as great, to shape their own 
destinies, England should give a proof of the sincerity of he: 
professions by practicing them in Ireland. Downing Street's 
belated discovery that acceptance of the principle of self-deter- 
mination made Irish conscription impossible is denounced as 
“the beginning of the moral rot in the Unionist ranks whic! 
was to end in the disgraceful capitulation of 1921.” 

Mr. Alison Phillips asserts, as if the matter were beyond 
doubt, that responsibility for abandoning political agitation in 
favor of an appeal to force rests with the Irish leaders. Yet in 
the years that followed 1916 Griffith and his colleagues strained 
their authority almost to the breaking-point to keep the strug- 
gle on the plane of passive resistance, and it was Dublin Castle 
which maneuvered to precipitate another revolt by raids, ar- 
rests, and general military terrorism. The weak point in Grif- 
fith’s plan was that he overlooked the fact that his opponents, 
when it seemed good to them, could throw the sword into the 
scales. The Castle, on the other hand, convinced itself that thé 
worst it had to fear was a repetition of the Easter Rising which 
could be smashed in a few days, and was wholly unprepared for 
the guerrilla campaign of the I. R. A. Inevitably in a struggle 
of this kind hideous and indefensible things are done by all 
sides. Had Mr. Alison Phillips argued that the demoralization 
which must follow a war of ambushes by flying columns would 
offset any political advantage that might accrue I feel he could 
have made a strong case. Unfortunately for himself he refuses 
to deal with facts on their merits. All his ingenuity is directed 
toward explaining away the excesses of drilled and disciplined 
Crown forces on the ground that they were tried beyond their 
strength, while at the same time he insists that no allowances 
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«ould be made for untrained country lads fighting with ropes 
ab ut their necks. 

It cannot be denied that the conflict in its later stages 
iegenerated into what Judge Bodkin described as a “competi- 
' nin crime.” Auxiliaries and Black-and-Tans visited the sir 
f the I. R. A. on the heads of the civil population; the I. R. A. 
n revenge made scapegoats of the Unionists in various areas, 
xhile lawless elements, owing allegiance to neither side, profited 
by the confusion to fill their pockets at the expense of all who 
had anything to lose. Mr. Alison Phillips has no doubt that 
-he troubles of the Free State are retribution for the deeds of 
Sinn Fein, but the whole pith of his argument is that the 
failure of British statesmen to persist in what he describes as 
a policy of “cruelty well applied” so far from counting to them 
as virtue exposed their country to abject humiliation. If one 
accepts the view that England’s dominant interest in Ireland 
was to buttress up a system under which a Unionist minority 
had it in its power to veto the demands of the Irish people, 
there is some foundation for the charge that the treaty was a 
betrayal. But Mr. Alison Phillips admits that the Free State 
has not pursued a vendetta against Southern loyalists on the 
grounds of either politics or religion, and he sees in its policy 
the dawn of a new life, “when in Ireland there will be no longer 
Protestants and Catholics, but only Irishmen.” 

It is difficult to understand how a trained historian could 
be guilty of the errors and perversions of fact which mar this 
book. Mr. Alison Phillips denies that there is any proof that 
the Auxiliaries burned Cork, though the evidence in support of 
the charge is overwhelming. But he insists on the evidence of 
an unpublished government memorandum that Lord Mayor 
MacCurtain was murdered not by the police but by the I. R. A. 
He does not even refer to the indictment preferred by General 
Crozier against the acquiescence of Dublin Castle in the lawless 
excesses of the Auxiliary Corps, and his pages contain no men- 
tion of the Trim scandal in which police cadets dismissed for 
looting were reinstated in spite of the protests of their superior 
oficer. He palliates the Balbriggan massacre on the ground 
that “fear will open the lips that fear has sealed,” and also 
that only the houses of known Sinn Feiners were destroyed, 
though the first act of the uniformed incendiaries was to burn 
down the hosiery factory which was the property of an Eng- 
lish firm. “The Revolution in Ireland” is a perfect example of 
how even with a professional student of history when party 
passions come in at the door detachment and accuracy fly out of 
the window. J. W. Goop 


The Decadence of Wonder 


The Life of Mrs. Humphry Ward. By Janet Rose Trevelyan. 
Dodd, Mead and Company. $5. 

\ RS. HUMPHRY WARD played a conspicuous part in the 
4 decadence of wonder. In 1851, when she was born, 
knighthood, in a literary sense, was still in flower. Tennyson, 
Browning, and Carlyle, and all the other nostalgic Victorians 
who opposed the Time-Spirit, had not yet made their impres- 
sion. Childe Harold set the fashion for the young men whose 
hearts were ever bleeding in public. Religion was most vital 
and characteristic when most medieval and romantic. 

jut “nous avons changé tout cela.’””’ Mrs. Ward died in 
1920. Then the romantics were shrouded in a twilight as im- 
penetrable as that of the Teuton gods. If Mrs. Ward did not 
cause this spiritual revolution, she at least mirrored its changes, 
particularly through the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
~—as her daughter and biographer, Janet Rose Trevelyan, dem- 
onstrates—with a fidelity which caught precisely the note of 
the times. 

It is easy to understand why. She was an Arnold. It was 
natural, almost inevitable, that the granddaughter of Dr. 
Thomas Arnold of Rugby, the niece of Matthew Arnold, and 
the daughter of Professor Thomas Arnold, “a sentimental ideal- 





ist by nature,” should find herself hoist between the Thirty- 
nine Articles and the higher criticism. It was as significant 
of the thought of the day as of Mrs. Ward herself that her 
most famous effort in fiction, “Robert Elsmere,” 


unger type of Chris- 


dramatized 
“the clash between the older and the 
tianity,” working themselves out, often poignantly and tragic 
ally, “in terms of human life.” 

Mrs. Trevelyan seizes upon this conflict between two worlds, 


“one dead, the other powerless to be born,” as a sort of motif 


for her book, evoking the events of her her’s life as human 


documentary evidence. It is a vivid method, in spite of the 


minuteness of the narrative 
Mary Augusta Arnold wa 


born in Tasmania. She spent her 


girlhood and early married life in Oxford. Contacts with Mark 
Pattison, Jowett, Canon Liddon, and “lt e Mat,” and her 
father’s unfortunate vacillation between the E«tablishment and 


Newman’s Catholic University of Dublin, kept her constantly 


immersed in the troubled waters of I-nglish thought Her 
marriage to T. Humphry Ward in 17] her from Oxford 
society to London, and “Robert Elemer (] ) established 


her among the lions of politics and literature 

The opportunities of metropolitan life, ndance 
of her own sympathies, plunged Mrs. Ward into the sort of 
ameliorative effort by which so many of the social and religiou 
philosophers of the day—Charles Kingsley, Frederi 
F. D. Maurice, and Ruskin 
in abstract 
Every three or four years a new novel appeared, presenting 
some new aspect of Mrs. Ward's 
kept pace as a 
whether by attacking woman’s suffrage, promoting publi 
est in child welfare, or championing England’s effort in the 
war. When she died she was admired and loved as a distin 
guished Englishwoman—and as a novelist curiously forgotten 
Her vogue in the nineties lay in her religious problem; and 
that, in 1920, was as out of date as a nest of dinosaur eggs 

Mrs. Trevelyan’s book is probably f the best biog 
raphies ever written by a daughter. She is no 
She drains no wells of sentiment. She 
meshed in the wealth of her material. She writes competently 
if not brilliantly, and her impartiality inspires confidence. She 
leaves one feeling about Mrs. Ward as a reading of “Robert 
Elsmere” or of “The Case of Richard Meynell” does: that she 
was an intelligent observer, but not a glowing one; a repository 
for typical ideas, but a cloudy mirror of life; a person of im 
portance to the literary historian, but a pedestrian artist 

GERALD HEWES CARSON 


Harrison 


sought to instruct the proletariat 


philosophy, aesthetics, and armchair socialism 
central problem, while she 
publicist with national and world affairs 


inter 


one ie) 
special pleader 


eldom becomes en 


A Baedeker to Russian Art 


The Russian Arts. By Rosa Newmarch. E. P. Duttom and 
Company. $2.50. 
As a work the object of which “is to prepare the way and 
4 give us [the British] certain criteria for the intelligent 
acceptance of gifts that the next few years will assuredly bring 
us with a freer exchange of spiritual and artistic ideals between 
ourselves and our newly found and glorious friend in Eastern 
Europe,” Rosa Newmarch’s book on “The Russian Arts” must 
prove a distinct disappointment. A book could hardly be 
expected to prepare its readers for an understanding which its 
author failed to have. In her last chapter, dealing with The 
New Art, the author confesses that “the latest phases of Rus 
sian art—those of the twentieth century—are too complicated 
and changeful to be definitely classified as yet. When I 
returned to the country after a few years’ absence I found 
myself in what, at first sight, appeared to be an entirely strange 
world of art, inhabited by wholly new ideals.” 
imagine the bewilderment of the author if she were to revisit the 
country now and find the world of art which is Russia’s in 1924. 
But, then, it would not be quite fair to judge Miss New- 


One may easily 
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march’s work in the light of the post-revolutionary develop- 
ment of the Russian arts. Although published in America in 
1924, the book was written in 1916, when, for people with the 
author’s turn of mind, the revolution was undreamed of, and 
Russia was still in the fold of “civilized nations.” 

However, the author failed also in her initial “intention 
Sg to trace the common link of nationality through every 
branch of Russian art” and to show how “the Russian arts— 
like all other art—have grown gradually into their present 
fully self-conscious and highly developed state.” Had she done 

so, the newer art might not have appeared to her as being of 
such an “entirely strange world,” and she might have been 
prepared for an “intelligent acceptance” of even the post-revo- 
lutionary art. The “common link of nationality” is as much 
traceable in the revolution as in the various branches of Rus- 
sian art, while the present development of the latter has been 
shaped by the revolution to the same degree in which the art 
just preceding it was the accompaniment of those social proc- 
esses that led up to the events of the last seven years. 

Miss Newmarch has made a conscientious study of the 
paintings and sculptures in the Tretyakov Gallery in Moscow 
and in the Museum of Alexander III in Petrograd, as well as 
of the mural decorations and architectural details in a number 
of churches and cathedrals. She has faithfully recorded the 
details of hundreds of pictures and works of sculpture—as she 
hag seen them. But despite much talk of “national individu- 
ality.” “movements, social and religious,” which have shaped 
the development of the Russian arts, of “ideals which have 
inspired [her] first sympathies,” she has not seen the artistic 
personalities standing behind the individual works of art she 
records, or the social phenomena that have shaped them. What- 
ever glimpse of these artistic personalities she had caught are 
buried beneath a laboriously piled up mass of unnecessary 
details and generalizations. One gets no idea of the “soul” of 
the Russian people which the author professes to have “learnt 
to love under the guidance” of “that sturdy . . . champion of 
the Russian cause,” Vladimir Stassov. Somehow one cannot es- 
cape the feeling that it is a love burning with a reflected glow, 
while the people with whose soul the author is so much con- 
cerned are only those types which look down from the canvases 
of the “national realists’ whose works are discussed at the 
greatest length. 

Miss Newmarch seems not to realize that it was not a mere 
“fervent interest in... archaeology” that has been the chief 
nfluence in directing the movements of contemporary art in 
Russia. The influences have been much deeper than that. The 
*‘voong barbarians’ of the newest tendencies” are either them- 
selves children of the people or when they “go to the people” 
they go there to study the artistic forms in which the true “na- 
tional individuality” reveals itself. 

It was quite different with the national realists of the 
second half of the nineteenth century, who have been typical 
representatives of the Russian intelligentsia of their epoch for 
which the people were in the nature of “lesser brothers.” Their 
art reflected, on the one hand, the slavophile movement of the 
Russian intelligentsia, one of the chief champions of which was 
Vladimir Stassov, and, on the other hand, the movement of the 
early revolutionary intellectuals who saw their way of fulfilling 
their duty toward the people by “going into the people.” For 
the national realists of the Society of Traveling Exhibitions 
the people were only the object on which they spent their lofty 
idealism. They went to the people not to study the national 
forms which had been preserved there during the centuries, but 
for subjects, themes, and types for their works. 

It is these subjects, themes, and types—and not their origin 
and the social background on which they have been created— 
that occupies the body of Miss Newmarch’s book. The result 
is, at best, a guidebook through a few Russian galleries, 
churches, and public monuments. But it is no more a history of 
Russian art than a Baedeker is a history of any country. 

L. TALMY 





Diplomacy 


When There Is No Peace. By the author of “The Pomp « 

Power.” George H. Doran Company. $3. 

F we are to believe the author of “The Pomp of Power 

there is too much democracy, and what is even worse, t 
much liberty on this globe of ours. The French are overindy 
gent toward the Germans, the Treaty of Versailles is unjust ;; 
its unreasonable leniency, and the whole world is saturated wi; 
the poison of the idea of Wilsonian self-determination—to mey. 
tion only the chief sources of his anxiety. There is, however 
one promising light on the dark horizon, and this is the policy of 
M. Poincaré. He is the Ormuzd of the post-war world fight 
gallantly against the spirit of darkness, Ahriman, who retur: 
to new life in the person of Lloyd George. There is hardly 4 
word, much less an act, of the English war premier which t 
author does not regard as sufficient evidence to decay. 
tate him politically. Who can forget, the exclamation very 
often recurs in the present volume, that Lloyd George trea‘ 
the Germans as his friends, that he tried to force the way of the 
unspeakable Russian Bolshevists into the company of the re. 
spectable nations, and that he caused the present upheava! ; 
Germany by his insistence upon a plebiscite in Upper Silesia! 
The author affirms and reaffirms in the tone of genuine convic. 
tion that chief among the mischiefs of Lloyd George was this 
unfortunate plebiscite which was the immediate cause of the 
world’s present plight since it stirred up German patriotism to 
a new pitch. With the same stern seriousness he proclaims to 
a startled world that the earth would be a place of eternal bliss 
had the Allies marched through the Brandenburger Tor in Berlin 
at the time of the conclusion of the armistice. They did not need 
to occupy Berlin. A march through Berlin’s famous gate and 
Unter den Linden would have been sufficient to cure the Ger. 
mans of their chronic megalomania. Nothing can make good the 
criminal failure of the British Cabinet to give its consent to the 
march which deprived the world of a return of the Golden Age. 

With the same grave mien with which the author discusses 
the dictatorship of Lloyd George and the supreme virtues of 
French diplomacy he solves on eighteen pages the problem of 
reparations. He performs this tremendous task with the aid 
of data largely gleaned from daily papers. Having finished 
with this problem, he sits in judgment upon the Ruhr question 
and, turning subjective, declares that “I am one of those wh 
regret that English troops are not side by side with those of 
France and Belgium.” 

Notwithstanding his disguise of anonymity, the author can 
be recognized by his abundant personal references as Lord Fred- 
eric Spencer Hamilton, one of the most conservative-minded 
representatives of the British diplomatic corps. 

EMIL LENGYE! 


Stirring the Depths 


Horses and Men. Tales, Long and Short, from Our America 
Life. By Sherwood Anderson. B. W. Huebsch. $2. 

HERE is a vast America which is never entered by the pe 

ple who read books. The people who travel in Pu! 
man cars and stop at Statler hotels and who do thes 
things even when they are poor in order to save the! 
sensibilities—these people tend to forget how tiny a minor 
itv they form in that enormous nation to which they be 
long. And, of course, they know farmer-folk among the clea! 
hills of New England or tall, well-built, expensive plumbers who 
come to their houses or apartments when the radiators leak 
But they do not know anything about the life that Mr. Sher 
wood Anderson has brought into the field of literature. But if 
ever you have missed cennections between trains and _ havé 
stumbled after midnight into a day coach, especially into a day- 
coach smoker, and have seen the men there and listened to ¢! 
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- the close, fetid night crept on toward a jaded dawn; or if 
am have been in the sort of shabby little barber-shop that is 
found among the straggling hovels near a ratiroad station of 
ae Middle Western town; or if you have stood at the money- 
rder window of a branch post office in a poor neighborhood—if 
vou have done any of these things and have used your ears, then 
-og know what Sherwood Anderson is trying to do and to say. 

' Jt may be said that this kind of life has been chronicled be- 
fore. Fragments of it, perhaps. But all previous chroniclers 
nave looked upon it with the scorn or the compassion of the 
observer. They have not written from within it. When you 
read Dreiser’s unforgettable description of the bread-line in 
which Hurstwood waited on a certain bitter winter night, you 
know that you are reading the words of one who, whatever his 
early experiences may have been, has now transcended them and 
the world of the submerged in which they happened and can 
survey that world, from which he was always detached in his 
mind, as from a mount of vision. This is the impression that 
Mr. Anderson does not give and does not want to give. He 
sinks himself into the minds of his characters with a grave 
simplicity. Through and with them he struggles after undis- 
overed secrets, secrets that shall make clear the life of those 
millions. And he has come to the conclusion that the realities of 
this life, the form, as he says, “of things concealed in darkness,” 
and the secret of this form “have to be felt, not understood with 
the thinking mind.” Thus we arrive at a notion of Mr. Ander- 
son and his method—his profound and voluntarily instinctive 
absorption in the inmost experience of common men and his half- 
mystical belief that from this absorption there may flame forth 
, secret that shall break down psychical walls, destroy ugliness 
and the furtiveness that is so large a part of ugliness, make 
existence less tortured, more natural, sane, and free. 

It is a sense of Mr. Anderson’s vision and aspiration that 

has held even those readers who knew that, as a rule, he did 
not write well and who were aware of the fact that his failures 
were perhaps more frequent than his successes. In “Horses and 
Men” he writes now and then better than he has ever done 
before. There are passages that have a legendary simplicity 
and dignity. Such is the story of the ice cutters on Lake Erie 
and such the fine paragraphs about the Welshman that open 
in Ohio Pagan. Admirable, too, is the little sketch of Dreiser 
and the description of the weariness and comfortlessness of 
he Chicago of the common people. As the style varies 
in excellence so do the stories in interest, grasp, creative 
larity. Especially in the latter quality. There are a hundred 
profoundly significant details in Unused; the tale as a whole is 
lark. I’m a Fool is brilliantly successful; one or two of the 
ither stories are nearly as good. But even where Mr. Anderson 
fails he remains of first-rate interest and importance. For he is 
tt aiming after a conventional success by conventional methods. 
He plunges his plow into unbroken fields. He is looking for a 
ecret, but he is looking for it in the earth. He is realist and 
iystie at once. Whether he finds the secret or not, it is a stir- 
ing thing to share his search, ardor, brooding, aspiration. To 
ead him is always a spiritual experience even though one often 
nisses a final aesthetic and intellectual satisfaction. 
LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


“The Grandeur That Was .. .”’ 


The Three Fountains. By Stark Young. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $2. 

{R. YOUNG is one of those who find in foreign lands a sort 
"Lot contemporary ancestry: the calm reasonableness of the 
neients dwells in the kindly priest; the pagan spirit, in direct 

ntact with nature, retaining the primitive rites, survives in 
ne simple country-folk. Stark Young sojourns among them 
ke Ulysses in the Elysian Fields, a stranger, yet poignantly 
it home. 

Life today is ingeniously transplanted to this hallowed 





ground, in the person of the several] tourists whom Mr. Young 
whose comments and attitudes make the contrast clear. 
Although he seems, at moments, to press a sly finger on the 
scales (as in his picture of the English professor who does not 
know Shakespeare is in verse), his vignettes are generally well 


presents, 


balanced. throws a 


character 


They are always vivid. A sudden phrase 
relief: “Fig-leaf professors!” “like a 


cameo steeped in vinegar,” “handsome in her way, like 


into sharp 


a great 


oatmeal loaf.” <A quiet beauty—“The lanterns and shadows 
are not only in the street, but shine and darken in the soul” 
often rises through the prose to spread the glow of his mood 


over the pages and to create the “large transcription of art 


into one’s own condition” that is the reward of communion 


in the main the 


with the classics. The individuals we see are 


essence of their race. There is the sensible Frenehman, unable 


to understand why Byron must be “forgiven” by his own cour 


tryman, who “manifested that huffine of manner that = 
often accompanies English culture, a trait that puzzles unend 
ingly the well-bred of other lands, and is the more puzzling 
for being followed later so often by a devotion and an outnour 
of confidences equally beyond foreign ideas of breeding.” The 
Americans, like the English, carry their country, the standard 
of their town, wherever they go; along the walks of Volterr: 
and Assisi they declare there is, after all, no place like Pro 


dence or Durham. The Italians have a heritage of suave en 


ture, of cordiality and tolerance; yet Don Paolo's political lit 
eralism is a cloak over a Catholic complete acceptan 1 the 
peasant—“the light, the olive boughs, the wheat, the abundance 
and verdure are reflected within him as they are in the water 
of the pool’’—feels the pagan need of a visible shrine where he 
can lay material token of his thankfulne Or a few of 
those Mr. Young depicts elicit our questioning; the are the 


vague, disquieting souls who find shelter among the pillares 
memories, drawn to Italy—as the author himself seems draw: 
—by the impalpable spirit that made Byron say “The orphar 
of the heart must turn to thee.” 


At times Mr. Young’s love of olden beauty seems tr 
formed into an obtrusive display of learning, as when ré 
ported conversation of an Englishwoman includes, in one casua 


chat, exact quotations from Baudelaire, Béeranger, Rabelais, an 
Racine. 
fortunate are the rare lapses into careless expression (‘ 
lights were not carried overhead or on the shoulders, as « 


However, this is at worst a colorful fault; more ur 


cessions do”) which come as sudden ruts in a smooth, tranqni 
road along which Mr. Young makes us wish to look and te 
ponder. JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


Books in Brief 


The Poetics of Aristotle: Its Meaning and Influence. By Lane 
Cooper. Marshall Jones Company. $1.50. 

One of the most interesting volumes in the series called Our 
Debt to Greece and Rome. Mr. Cooper has done two difficult 
things in small space: he has summarized and commented upon 
the “Poetics,” and he has written a history of its influence on 
criticism in Europe. The first task is perfectiy performed, but 
in the second portion of his essay Mr. Cooper has run too much 
to bibliography, crowding each page with titles and dates of 
treatises on Aristotle rather than illuminating it with the com 
mentary upon them which he is capable of making. The book, 
however, is remarkable as being a popular tribute to a master 
piece of criticism which too exclusively has been the possession 
of scholars. 
Come Hither. A Collection of Rhymes and Poems for the 

Young of All Ages. Made by Walter De La Mare and 
Embellished by Alee Buckles. Alfred A. Knopf. $6 
These five hundred pages of verse and these two hundred 


+} vr ‘ ‘vr 


pages of notes, assembled by Mr. De La Mare with gre iff 
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tion and care, make up an anthology which is easily the finest 
of its kind. The selections are by no means exclusively juvenile, 
though the charming introduction is addressed to children, and 
the illustrations are such as the imaginative young most like 
to see. There is only one obvious defect—none of the editor’s 
own verse for children, equal as it is with the best in English, 
is included. 
Jean-Gaspard Gevaerts. By Marcel Hoc. Oxford University 
Press. $4.20. 

Some may be familiar with a fine portrait by Rubens in 
the gallery at Antwerp representing one of his best friends, a 
scholar “grave and dignified and conscious of his own worth” 
seated at his desk writing his commentaries on the Meditations 
of Marcus Aurelius, whose bust is standing on the table beside 
him. Who was this Jean-Gaspard Gevaerts? His fame seems 
to have been altogether forgotten by the writers of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica and his name is not included even in the long 
list of Netherland scholars of the time given in Sandys’s three 
volumes on Classical Scholarship. But now, his life, his his- 
torical, numismatic, and philological work, his Latin poems, and 
his position in the gradual decline of Belgian humanism have 
been brought to light in a monograph by a young Belgian 
scholar. The book is published as one of the volumes of the 
Fondation Universitaire de Belgique, supported by funds which 
Mr. Hoover presented for the purpose from the residue of the 
Commission for Belgian Relief. The thoroughness with which 
this study has been made is a further indication of the revival 
of scholarship in Belgium after the war and is a monument of 
philological zeal worthy of “the last of the Renaissance scholars 
of Belgium” to whom it is devoted. 


Louis Pasteur. By S. J. Holmes. Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. $2. 

This is a simple, accurate summary of the life of Pasteur, 
boiled down from such biographies as those of Vallery-Radot 
and Emile Duclaux. There is no pretense of understanding the 
man himself; dramatic moments are recounted, but the drama 


is omitted. In short, an expanded encyclopedia article. 


On the Giving of Stravinsky 
By HENRIETTA STRAUS 


HE test of a composer, it seems, is not so much whether 

he can refute his critics as whether he can survive his 
interpreters. Both Beethoven and his Fourth Symphony, for 
instance, have long outlived that contemporary who wrote that 
in his work Beethoven “is extremely bizarre and makes him- 
self unintelligible and an object of terror to even cultivated 
dilettanti.” And Stravinsky continues to be played, in spite 
of an indignant “opposition.” On the other hand, one can 
recall quite recent occasions when a wave of the baton has 
proved more fatal to either of these composers than any ges- 
ture of protest; when Beethoven has become again an “object 
of terror” and Stravinsky almost “unintelligible.” With 
Beethoven, at least, there is the safeguard of familiarity. But 
when, as happened this winter, five works by Stravinsky re- 
ceive their first hearing in New York from five different con- 
ductors, and each conductor presents the composer from an 
entirely different angle, then to find the true Stravinsky be- 
comes more a matter of deduction than of recognition. 

The “Song of the Nightingale,” for example, revealed one 
Stravinsky under Mr. Damrosch and another under Mr. Men- 
gelberg. This symphonic evolution of Stravinsky’s opera “The 
Nightingale” represents that phase, rather than period, of the 
composer which, in its conciseness and elimination, its deli- 
cacy yet brilliancy of effects, bears a curious kinship to the 
Japanese art of the brush. As Mr. Damrosch’s treatment ad- 
hered more closely to this interpretation than the heavy reading 
of Mr. Mengelberg, and as his “nightingale” happily had Mr. 





Barrére to sing its rapture on the flute, one can only feel th; 
Mr. Damrosch’s bird bore more semblance to the real one an; 
Mr. Mengelberg’s to its glittering, jeweled rival. 

Again, Mr. Monteux’s performance of the “Rite of Spring 
differed quite radically in conception from that which Euger 
Goossens gave when he introduced it to London, four yea; 
ago. Where Goossens made this ballet music literally a rity, 
of barbaric frenzy and elemental ecstasy, Mr. Monteux marke; 
it with a fine restraint, in which heavy, decorous rhythms wer 
substituted for the dynamic vitality of Goossens’s beat. Stra. 
vinsky, however, was present at the latter’s performance, an; 
gave it his unqualified approval. And so, while Mr. Mop. 
teux’s rendering was interesting and brought out the super} 
virtuosity of his orchestra, it must be considered from an inter. 
pretative standpoint as falling wide of the mark. 

Stravinsky, indeed, is an invaluable auditor, for he dogs 
not hesitate to repudiate what is spurious, even when the con. 
ductor is a Koussevitsky. This he did when the latter intro 
duced in London his symphony for wind instruments and pre. 
sented merely the notes, without either coordination or sub. 
ordination of the voices. If one may use such a performance a; 
a precedent, then one may legitimately reject that of the “His. 
tory of the Soldier,” which Chalmers Clifton presented for the 
League of Composers, and in which he displayed a similar 
looseness of ends. This work is a satirical suite on the ad. 
ventures of a penniless soldier marching home on a two weeks’ 
leave of absence. It contains many rhythmic episodes, includ. 
ing marches, a tango, a waltz, and even a “rag-time.” Such 
episodes should of course be irresistible; but so indeterminate 
was Mr. Clifton’s beat and so vague his musical purpose that 
no soldier ever danced or marched to less alluring sounds. 

Koussevitsky was excused on the ground that those who 
play Scriabin well can not do Stravinsky, and Koussevitsky is 
undoubtedly magnificent in the former. Whether this can be 
applied to Mr. Clifton I do not know. Yet it is a poor idea 
at best, for there is Stokowski, who not only has the fluid and 


+ 


sensuous emotionalism that Scriabin requires, but also the 


that Stravinsky practically demands. Stokowski, indeed, seems 
to be the one conductor here on whose interpretations of 
Stravinsky one can rely. He made, as far as was possible, a 
success of the same symphony for wind instruments with which 
Koussevitsky had failed—the symphony is uninteresting, at 
best. And he created a veritable sensation with Stravinsky's 
“Fox,” which he prepared and gave for the International Com- 
posers’ Guild. This delicious burlesque of a Russian fairy tale 
was by the same ironical Stravinsky of the “Soldier” suite, 
but it proved infinitely more amusing than the latter. This 
might not have been so had the “Soldier” been given in its 
entirety and with the same perfection of detail and understand- 
ing. As it is, one cannot but wonder whether there is not 
danger that the patient may die while the doctors disagree. 


Drama 
Conflict 


EADERS of the German text of Ernst Toller’s “Masse 

Mensch,” now presented by the Theater Guild under the 
title of “Man and the Masses,” found themselves occasionally 
not a little bewildered by the originality of the play’s form, the 
antiphonal cries, the apparently harsh and too immediate im- 
pact of idea against idea. It is a tribute to Ernst Toller as a 
master of his new theatric craft, as well as to the American 
translator, Mr. Louis Untermeyer, and the American designer 
and director, Mr. Lee Simonson, that in the production all diff- 
culties disappear. The play now seems of a stark and terrible 
clarity; its form seems as inevitable as the form of a Euripides, 
a Moliére, an Ibsen. A new domain has been conquered for art 
It already seems old because inevitable. 
We have heard a good deal about plays that deal with ideas. 
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put these plays have hitherto always been plays in which the 
-yman characters were interested in ideas and flung these ideas 
back and forth and discussed them and, at times, tried to live by 
-yem. In “Masse Mensch” the idea itself steps forth—terrible, 
gigantic, overwhelming. And the idea is dramatic, because it 
years holds at its core one of the rooted antinomies of which the uni- 





tual yerse is built. The idea is dramatic because, rightly thought 
hates upon, the universe is so. Think far enough in any direction 
Were and you come upon a hopeless contradiction, a conflict that is 
Stra. from the beginning and nature of things. Hegel built up his 
‘i whole dialectic to harmonize these contradictions. The average 
Mon. man says “God” and thinks that he has driven conflict out of 
perg the universe. Alas, it is at home there. 
iter. This fact has been known to thinkers since the days of 
Job. It has been known to dramatists, too. But their knowledge 
does f it, except in the cases of Hebbel and Shaw, was always an 
con- instinctive one and did not rise into the operative artistic con- 
ro sciousness. It rose into Toller’s consciousness because he lived 
pte. the idea which he has here dramatically projected. It is well 
Sub. known that he took part in the Munich Communist revolution 
© as under Kurt Eisner and is still in prison. He is no less a Com- 
His. munist today because he has transcended Communism, no less 
the an impassioned friend of mankind because he sees most clearly 
ilar today the hopelessness of its struggle—the hopelessness which 
ad- arises from this fact: If you use force, you incur guilt; if you 
eks’ io not use force you are destroyed by those who use it. That is 
lud- the dramatic idea of “Masse Mensch’; it is the most dramatic 
uch if all ideas, the most catastrophic for the entire race. 


The play shows a White Terror in full operation: war, 
: hunger, industrial slavery. The masses rise, tempted to insti- 
. tute a Red Terror, partly as revenge but more largely to make 


vho the revolution prevail. But that is only exchanging murder for 
is murder, oppression for oppression, guilt for guilt. The voice of 
be the Woman who is the tragic conflict within the idea rises in 
lea great accents of compassion, of despair, of accusation of the 
nd Eternal who has cursed man with force and therefore with guilt. 
he The masters, of course, try to turn the antinomy that is at the 
mm root of things to their advantage and try to differentiate their 
ms guilt from that of the rising masses. The Woman, though she 
f goes to her death rather than be liberated by force and rejoin 
4 the revolutionaries, is not to be corrupted. Though guilt cannot 
ch rectify guilt nor murder atone for murder the masters are the 
at more responsible. They taught the masses war and slavery. 


I have worked out the central idea. It has corollaries. Un- 
n- der capitalism there is a lean and shriveled possibility for the 
le individual mind. The masses wish to obliterate the individual. 
e, Salvation cannot lie that way. Only personality is saving. Yet 
who shall blame the masses for having learned their long lesson 
that, as far as they are concerned, personalities mean not wisdom 
l- and goodness but power and so oppression, sweat, and blood? 
rt The seven scenes of the play stand forth like the shadows 
of the great gallows in one of them—somber, grandiose, against 
an eternal background. Never has Lee Simonson’s imagination 
shown an equal union of reach and intellectual rectitude. Miss 
Yurka, as the Woman, is indeed sibyl, prophetess, and embodied 
idea and conscience. But excellent above both the scenes and 
the individual players are the speaking choruses of men and 
: women. These not only achieve both clearness and a necessary 
, tragic hardness of speech; they are magnificent pictorially and 
; rhythmically. They sway and slant and dance to the very music, 
the timeless iron music, of the idea that both uplifts and kills. 
A great play greatly produced. It will have only a very 
brief run. In the opening scenes the audience was scared. 
What? Was the Guild brazenly indulging in Bolshevist propa- 
ganda? That was going far. Later when Toller repudiates 
the use of force by revolution, there was a distinct feeling of 
relief. No one identified himself with the masters and bankers. 
Still, why be disturbed at all? As a portly lady said on the wev 
out after a deep breath of relief that this bad business was 
safely over: “We'll have to educate the common people. That’s 
-...* LuDWIG LEWISOHN 
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The Crumbling British Empire 
By SCOTT NEARING 
1. WHAT HAS HELD THE EMPIRE TOGETHER? 

V ORE than 400 millions of people live within the 
4 “British Empire.” The vast majority of these people 
do not speak English, are not Christian, belong to some 
racial group other than the Celtic-Anglo-Saxon-Teutonic, 
make most of their living without the aid of modern 
machinery. Obviously, therefore, neither language, re- 
ligion, race nor common activities is responsible for British 
imperial unity. What does bind the empire together? In 
the main, past or present reciprocal economic interests. 

A glance at some of the trade and investment figures 
of the British Empire for 1913 will make this clear. The 
trade relations for that year are well illustrated by the 
importation from India of 513,039 hundredweight of cot- 
ton, and the export to India of 1,483,082,900 yards of cotton 
piece goods. By the importation, from the Cape of Good 
Hope, of 101,336 tons of hides and the export to the Cape 
of 182,496 dozen pairs of shoes. (Hides imported from 
India, 99,176 tons; from Australia, 149,584 tons. Boots 
and shoes exported to India, 159,327 dozen pairs; to Aus- 
tralia, 210,313 dozen pairs.) By the importation from 
Australia of 265 million pounds of sheep and lambs wool 
(92.5 million pounds from the Cape of Good Hope and 54 
million pounds from India); and the export, to Australia, 
of 15,891,000 yards of woolens and worsteds (16,424,900 
yards to India and 2,001,500 yards to the Cape). Cotton, 
hides, and wool were bought in the colonies, manufactured 
in the home country, and sent back to the colonies in the 
form of calico, shoes, and dress-goods. 

British foreign investments complete this economic 
picture. In 1913 Great Britain had 3,714 million pounds 
sterling invested abroad. Of this amount: 


514.8 millions were in Canada and Newfoundland. 
378.8 millions were in India and Ceylon. 

370.1 millions were in South Africa. 

U32.1 millions were in Australia. 


(C. K. Hobson, “Annals of the American Academy,” vol. 
68, p. 28.) 
These four regions alone had absorbed about 43 per cent 
of Britain’s total overseas investments. 

Such are the economic ties holding the empire together. 
Britain buys raw materials from the colonies and domin- 
ions: they buy manufactured goods from Britain: Britain 
provides much of the capital for local development and 
handles the trade, insurance, and banking for the empire. 

2. THE BRITISH HOLD IS SHAKEN 

The economic, commercial, and financial ties which are 
at the foundation of the British Empire have been gradu- 
ally loosening during the past thirty years: (1) Because 
economic rivals such as Germany were buying raw mate- 
rials, selling finished goods; transporting; insuring and 
investing in British territory; (2) because the colonies and 
dependencies began to do their own manufacturing and to 
exclude British goods by protective tariffs. 

Both of these forces have shaken the Empire to its 
foundations. It is only the second that need concern us at 
this point. 





There was some development of local industry in +; 
leading British colonies and dominions before the wa, 
This is particularly true of Australia and of Canada. } 
the war gave an emphatic impetus to the movement: (| 
By cutting off the supplies of British manufactured goo) 
and of British capital that were shipped to the colonies ; 
normal times; (2) by creating an immense demand at to, 
prices in the British market for dominion manufacture 

The results are particularly noticeable in the iron an; 
textile industries, which are the leading home industrj« 
of Great Britain. 


3. RISE OF CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 


Canadian manufacturing industries responded imme. 
diately to the war demand. In 1915 there were 21,30: 
manufacturing establishments in the Dominion. By 1917 
there were 34,392, or an increase of more than 60 per cen: 
in two years. For 1919 the number was reported as 38,344 
nearly twice the 1915 figure (“Canada Year Book’’). 

Despite the heavy drafts of men into the army, the 
number of workers in these factories was: 


PE btescensenanetanaawawmewats 497,190 
DNR aiiceeheddiiddndiuensceea's 674,910 
PN Sade sdddwncadiennneeeses 682,434 


During the same four years capital invested increase 
from $1,994 millions to $3,230 millions, and the value of 
the product from $1,407 millions to $3,520 millions. 

These figures present a picture of really phenomenal 
industrial growth, which becomes even more important 
from the standpoint of this study if they are viewed in 
some detail. 

British textile and steel industries have always occu- 
pied a preeminent position in British economic life. It is 
in exactly these industries that Canada shows most re- 
markable development. Thus the number of spinning cot- 
ton spindles in the Dominion was 860,000 in 1904 and 
1,167,837 in 1920 (“International Cotton Statistics,” 1922, 
p. 28). Between 1914 and 1917 the exports of cotton fab- 
rics rose from 356,081 yards to 846,099 yards; the woolen: 
exported in 1914 were valued at $81,555 (of which $26,542 
went to Britain). In 1917 they were valued at $725,148, of 
which $294,886 went to Britain (“Canada Year Book”). 

Canadian steel production figures are as follows: 


Metric Tons 


Ce eee re ee ee ee 751,738 
8 EET ETE TET ET Sere 926,156 
a EEL eT ee rT 1,195,707 
nee eee nee ree eee ee 1,583,786 
iy 6tittsi cesta par erkeaow bbe aietuae 1,699,886 
BPA Aerts See ee nen Weaeiceurn Rie 934,726 


(“Mineral Industries, 1922,” p. 389.) 

Steel production, in the three years between 1914 and 
1917, more than doubled, and in the four years (up to 1918 
it increased by 125 per cent. In 1919 it was considerably 
reduced owing to the drop in war demand, but the machin- 
ery for producing the 1918 volume is still there. 

Canada is a country of vast resources, suddenly thrown 
ol. its own devices and galvanized by the extraordinary war 
demand into the position of direct competition with the 
industries of the mother country. 
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5. MANUFACTURING IN AUSTRALIA 
Australian industries show the same tendency as that 
noted in Canada. 
ome into direct competition with the mother country: 


Woolen, Cotton and Boot and Shoe 
Tweed Mills Factories 

No. of Value of No. of Value of 

Employees Product Employees Product 
| Caer 3,290 £1,153,000 13,192 £4,157,000 
eee 3,927 1,888,000 13,322 4,617,000 
ae 3,817 2,024,000 15,499 6,410,000 
os ee 5,029 3,290,000 17,986 10,207,000 
sa 5,783 4,242,000 16,573 8.895.000 


“Year Book of Australia,’ 1922, pp. 427-429.) 

These industries have continued to develop since the 

war, even under the pressure of trade depression. 
6. THE TEXTILE MARKET OF INDIA 

Canada and Australia are modern industrial countries. 
India and South Africa have been much slower to establish 
factory industries. Even India and South Africa show the 
effect of war pressure in a changing industrial life. 

The president of the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce is quoted as saying that “British textile trade with 
India had fallen from 3,000 million yards of cotton goods 
exports before the war to 1,000 million yards after the 
war,’ which means that India produced 28 per cent of her 

wn cotton goods before the war and 61 per cent after the 
war (The Labour Monthly, September, 1923, p. 131). This 
situation is, of course, complicated by the Gandhi move- 
ment. 

However, Indian woolen mills are credited with a pro- 
duction of 4,222,000 pounds of goods in 1913 and of 9,744,- 
000 pounds in 1917, and her leather works and tanneries 
with 7,805 workers in 1913 as compared with 27,840 work- 
ers in 1917 (“Statistical Abstract of British India,” 1922, 
r, 204). 

7. A VOICE FROM SOUTH AFRICA 

South African factories numbered 3,998 in 1915-16, 
with a total output of £40,000,000. In 1920-21 there were 
7,005 factories, with a £98,000,000 output. General Smuts, 
commenting on the situation, writes concerning South 
Africa as a Dominion Opportunity for British Capital: 
“It is significant from the British manufacturer’s point of 
view that a number of local industries in the Union today 
are being bolstered up at the expense of the imported 
article’ (Manchester Guardian Commercial, October 4, 
1923, p. 371). In other words, South Africa is rapidly 
closing as a British market. 

8. “IMPERIAL PREFERENCE” 

Automatically this development of “infant industries” 
in the British dominions led to the enactment of protective 
tariffs, and Britain herself, at the end of the war, raised 
her import duties to prevent continental “dumping.” Cham- 
berlain had already educated the country in the matter of 
“imperial preference” and a policy was therefore adopted 
under which goods manufactured inside the British Empire 
should be admitted at lower duties than goods made outside 
the empire. 

Theoretically this is significant. Practically, however, 
what does it amount to? In 1921 South Africa imported 
British goods to the value of 27.5 million pounds on which 
there was a preferential rebate of only 751,000 pounds, or 
less than 3 per cent of the whole value. And, as General 
Smuts notes (Manchester Guardian Commercial, October 





Here are figures for two of them that 





4, 1923), the import duties are so high, even with the pret- 
erential, that the imported article “cannot hope to compete 
with the local product.” 

The imperial preference move came too late to prevent 
the rapid growth of local industry in the dominior At 
the Colonial Conferences of 1887 and 1897 the color 
War placed Canada and 


World W ar 


es Were 
not taken seriously, but the Boer 
Australia definitely on the imperial map. The 
found the 
the Peace 


succeeded in keeping her tributary states in a reasonably 


Dominion Premiers on the War Cabinet and at 
Table they received a respectful hearing. Rome 
subordinate position, but the British dominions in 1921 had 
grown to such imposing proportions that Lloyd Georye wa 
led to refer to the empire as “based not on force but 
good-will and a common understanding” and to deser:} 


as a “Commonwealth of Free Nations 
9. WHAT WILL THESE FREE NATIONS Do? 

How long will they stay within the British Empire 
Only so long as it is in their interest to sta 
held them together in 1913 are breaking. The, 
longer sell their raw materials to Britain 
markets. 

They need no longer buy British manufactured yood 
They can buy elsewhere or make their own. 

They need no longer depend on 
of new capital. The United States has an investible surplu 
far larger than that of Britain, and besides, as the loca 
industries develop, each colony or dominion will provide it 
own new capital. 

The economic ties that hold the British 
gether have been crumbling for thirty years. 
was hastened by the war. 
holding them intact, until the surplus industrial population 
of Britain has colonized the great estates or migrates to the 


Britain for supplies 


Empire t 
The proce a# 


Today it is merely a question of 


colonies. 


Russia, Rumania, and Bessarabia 


HE disputed question of Bessarabia was revived in th: 
recent Russo-Rumanian conference held at Bienna 
The conference broke up on this question, strainifig stil 
further the relations between the Soviet Republics and 
Rumania. The Rumanian Government maintains that the 
question of Bessarabia has been settled once and for all by 
the act of the “Sfatul Zerii,” the temporary Bessarabia: 
parliament which, in 1918, voted the union with Rumania 
Moreover the annexation of Bessarabia was ratified by the 
great Powers, the French Parliament passing the ratifica- 
tion on the very eve of the recent Vienna conference. The 
Rumanian delegation at Vienna therefore declined to di: 
cuss the question of Bessarabia. The attitude of the Soviet 
Government was explained in the following declaration reac 
by the chairman of the Soviet delegation, M. Krestinsky, 
at the first business session of the conference on March 2* 
The Government of the USSR (and before the ereation of 
the Union, the governments of the RSFSR and of the Ukrain 
SSR) has never given its consent to the addition of Be: 
to Rumania, and it considers the occupation of Bessarabia bs 
Rumanian troops in 1918 and the maintenance of the occupa 
tion to this day as an annexation by force of arms. The 
ments which the Rumanian Government advances to justify this 


arabia 


argu 


rabia 


annexation are unconvincing. It is not true that Bes 
belonged to Rumania and was then ceded to Russia in 1812, and 
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that the addition of Bessarabia to Rumania in 1918 represented 
only the uniting with Rumania of a province which had been a 
component part of Rumania prior to its occupation by Russian 
troops. Bessarabia never belonged to Rumania. The territory 
of present-day Bessarabia was under the dominance of Turkey. 
As a result of a series of Russo-Turkish wars during the end 
of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth centuries 
these territories were freed from Turkish rule and added to 
Russia in 1812. Rumania, on 
the other hand, came into exis- 
tence several decades later. 

The Rumanian Government 
itself has never before taken 
the position which it is main- 
taining at present. Thus, the 
command of the Rumanian 
troops which entered Bessa- 
rabia in January, 1918, issued a 
declaration to the Bessarabian 
population explaining that the 
Rumanian troops had come only 
for a temporary stay. Further, 
the dean of the diplomatic corps 
at the Rumanian court, the 
Italian Minister Fascioti, in full 
understanding with the Ru- 
manian Government communi- 
cated with the Italian consul in 
Odessa delegating the latter to 


——— 


of Bessarabia. The Sfatul Zerii was created on the streng: 
of the decision of the all-Russian congress of the Molday;,, 


tration of the government of Bessarabia during the per}, 
before the convention of the Bessarabian constitutional asser, 
bly should take place, and its prime task was to convene t}, 
constitutional assembly. This provisional and special charact,, 
of the Sfatul Zerii has been confirmed by the Bessarabia; 
peasant congress and by the ra 
peated declarations of th 
Sfatul Zerii itself. By the d. 
cision of the mentioned Molds. 
vian military congress the mg. 
jority of places in the Sfaty 
Zerii was reserved for th 
Moldavians, The latter, hoy. 
ever, represent less than half o 
the population of Bessarabia. 
Furthermore, both sessions re. 
ferred to—those of March 27 
and November 27, 1918—wer. 
marked by a gross violation of 
all rules regulating the work o 
representative bodies and even 
of the regulations of the Sfatu! 
Zerii itself. On both occasions 
the question of the union with 
Rumania was not even put on 
the agenda. 

















inform the command of the 
Russian revolutionary troops 
that the entrance of the Ru- 
manian troops represented a 
military operation devoid of 
any political significance and 
undertaken only with the hu- 
manitarian aim of guarantee- 
ing a supply of food for the 
Russian and Rumanian forces and for the civil population. 

Finally, the president of the Rumanian Cabinet, Averescu, 
himself signed, in March, 1918, an agreement with the repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Government, Rakovsky, and the mili- 
tary-revolutionary organizations of the Rumanian front and of 
the Odessa province in which he acknowledged the obligation 
in the name of the Rumanian Government to withdraw the 
Rumanian troops from Bessarabia inside of two months. 

The Soviet delegation cites the former status of Bessarabia, 
the agreements with Rumania, and the supposedly temporary 
character of the Rumanian occupation not as a basis for its 
rights but only in order to refute the historical argument ot 
the Rumanian Government. Since the October Revolution the 
basic principle, upon which rests the union of the peoples on 
the territory of the former Russian empire, has been the right 
of the peoples to self-determination. It is by this principle and 
not by any claims based on historical rights that the Govern- 
ment of the USSR is guided in its relations with the neighbor- 
ing nations. The Government of the Union maintains that the 
population of Bessarabia must decide for itself whether it pre- 
fers to stay in the USSR, whether it wishes to quit the USSR 
and unite with Rumania, or whether it prefers to exist as an 
independent sovereign state. 

In a series of notes and other official declarations the 
Rumanian Government has tried to prove that this expression 
of the will of the people has already taken place and that the 
addition of Bessarabia to Rumania has finally been settled by 
the decisions of the Sfatul Zerii of March 27 and November 27, 
1918. 

These decisions, however, have no legal power. The Sfatul 
Zerii, by its very nature, had actually no right to decide upon 
such a material question as the form of the national existence 














Drawing by D. Moor in Moscow Pravda. 


Poincare Parcels Out Russia 





At the session of March 27, 
despite the demand of many of 
the delegates for a secret bal- 
lot, the question was decided by 
an open roll-call vote. The ses. 
sion of November 27, when the 
unconditional addition of Bessa. 
rabia to Rumania was passed, 
was attended by only 46 dele- 
gates out of 162—less than one-third of the delegates. The 
question did not even come to a vote. Many members of the 
Sfatul Zerii as well as the representatives of whole groups 
protested against these resolutions which are being presente 
as the decisions of the Sfatul Zerii. 

The Rumanian Government itself realized that it would 
never have achieved the desired decision at a normal session of 
the Sfatul Zerii, and the latter was therefore dissolved by roya. 
decree on the very night it passed the unconditional addition of 
Bessarabia to Rumania. Finally, both decisions of the Sfatu: 
Zerii, in March and in November, 1918, were adopted in an 
atmosphere of Rumanian military occupation and under Rv- 
manian military terror in Bessarabia. Kishinev was full of 
Rumanian troops. The troops surrounded the building of the 
Sfatul Zerii. Under the pretext of an honorary guard a Rv- 
manian military force was sent into the building. Under such 
conditions it would have been necessary for the delegates to 
possess a great amount of civic defiance to refrain from voting 
in a manner satisfactory to the Rumanian Government. Under 
such circumstances it was easy for the adherents of a union 
with Rumania to force their resolution upon the Sfatul Zerii 

It is therefore inevitable that the Government of the USSR 
refuses to recognize this resolution as having the foree of an 
expressed will of the people, and it considers it necessary that 
a plebiscite be taken among the population of Bessarabia under 
conditions guaranteeing the full freedom and legality of th 
expression of will. 

Finally, there is no legal validity, from the viewpoint of 
the Government of the USSR, in the agreement between Ru- 
mania and the Entente Powers concerning the addition of 
Bessarabia to Rumania, signed in Paris on October 28, 1920. 
without the participation of Russia and the Ukraine. The 
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Soviet Government entered its protest in due time both against 
the declaration of the Rumanian Government on the addition 
¢ Bessarabia to Rumania on the basis of the decision of the 
Sfatul Zerii and against the Paris agreement. (Radio of Com- 
missar of Foreign Affairs Chicherin on April 17, 1918, and 
the note of the Commissars of Foreign Affairs of the RSFSR 
and the Ukrainian SSR Chicherin and Rakovsky to the govern- 
ts of France, England, Italy, and Rumania on November 1, 
The Soviet Government maintains this viewpoint to 


men 
1920.) 
this day. 

Faithful to its policy of peace which has already brought 
about the friendly regulation of relations between the USSR 
and all the neighboring nations except Rumania, the Soviet 
Government is striving toward a similar peaceful and friendly 
solution of the questions of difference between itself and the 
Rumanian Government. It therefore proposes to settle the prin- 
cipal question of difference, namely, the question of Bessarabia, 
through a properly organized plebiscite among the Bessarabian 
population under conditions guaranteeing the freedom of the 
expression of its will. 

The Union Soviet Government insists that in the Bessara- 
bian question it does not stand on historical rights inherited 
from the Czarist Government. The Soviet Government does not 
strive to keep Bessarabia within the USSR at any cost. But 
the Soviet Government has reason to believe that the majority 
of the population of Bessarabia resents its actual subjection to 
Rumania, Therefore the Soviet Government insists that a 
plebiscite be carried out. 

Were the Rumanian Government convinced of the opposite, 
namely, that the great majority of the Bessarabian population 
sincerely considered itself Rumanian and wished Bessarabia to 
be a part of Rumania, then it should have nothing to fear from 
the outcome of the plebiscite and would not try to avoid it. The 
Russian delegation, intending to propose at the coming session 
of the conference that a plebiscite be taken among the popula- 
tion of Bessarabia, hoped that it would meet with no opposition 
to this proposal from the Rumanian Government. The Soviet 
delegation was mistaken in its hope. The Rumanian delegation 
refuses to discuss Bessarabia and by this it declined the plebis- 
cite. According to our opinion this proves that the Rumanian 
Government acknowledges that it is keeping Bessarabia under 
its rule by force and in spite of the will of the Bessarabian 
masses, Which is known to the Rumanian Government. In view 
of this the delegation of the USSR is compelled to declare again 
most categorically that the Government of the USSR has never 
given and is not giving its consent to the addition of Bessarabia 
to Rumania and that it protests against the annexation of 
Bessarabia by Rumania. 

The action of the French Parliament in ratifying the 
Treaty of Paris by which Bessarabia was handed over to 
Rumania caused strong resentment in Soviet Russia. In 
connection with this action the following exchange of notes 
between the foreign offices of Moscow and Paris took place. 
(‘The notes are reproduced from the Moscow press of March 
18 and March 26.) 


TRANSLATION OF TELEGRAM SENT BY CHICHERIN TO THE 
FRENCH MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS ON MARCH 15, 1924 

The Government of the USSR protests vigorously against 
the support given by the French Parliament to an act of seizure 
of territory in relation to the Soviet Union notwithstanding 
the fact that at the moment of the occupation of Bessarabia by 
Rumanian forces France formally declared that this occupation 
would be temporary since it pursued only humanitarian ends. 
The decision of the French Parliament adopted on the eve of 
the negotiations between the Soviet Union and Rumania cannot 
be considered as anything but an intervention of a third Power 
Which will inevitably obstruct the establishment of lasting peace 
and will cause the prolongation of the unsettled situation in 
that part of Europe. The Government of the USSR directs 





the attention of the French Government to the fact that the 
latter has identified itself with a violation of the rights of the 
population of Bessarabia and of the Soviet Union in the occu- 
pation of Bessarabia by Rumania, and it is therefore respon- 
sible for the losses caused the Soviet Union by this occupation. 
The Government of the USSR will draw from this all the neces- 


sary conclusions. CHICHERIN 


TRANSLATION OF TELEGRAM SENT BY THE FRENCH MINISTER OF 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS POINCARE TO THE COMMISSAR OF FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS CHICHERIN ON MARCH 20 

The ratification by the French Parliament of the treaty 
signed October 2%, 1920, by the British Empire, France, Italy, 
Japan, and Rumania recognizing the sovereignty of Rumania 
in the territory of Bessarabia elicited a protest from the Soviet 
Government, which views this decision as an unjustified inter 
vention that may obstruct the establishment of peace im that 
part of Europe. 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs recalls the fact that the 
Allied Powers agreed that historical tradition, the ethnographic 
and economic situation of Bessarabia, and the clearly expressed 
will of the people justified the annexation of the 
population of this province to the Kingdom of Rumania. 

The French Parliament could only be guided by the same 
motives by which the British Parliament was guided im ratify- 
ing the treaty referred to on April 14, 1922, at which time this 
action was not considered an obstruction to the establishment 


t{umanian 


of good relations between Great Britain and Russia 

The French Government resents particularly the interpre 
tation according to which the said treaty is an act of violation 
of the rights of the population of Bessarabia. 
fact the governments of the Allies recognized Rumania’s sov- 
ereignty over Bessarabia only after the following declaration 
of March 27, 1918, had been voted upon by the National Assem- 
bly of Bessarabia (Sfatul Zerii) : 


As a matter of 


The Moldavian Democratic Republic (Bessarabia), bor 
dered by the rivers Prut, Dniester, the Black Sea, and the 
former Austrian border line, which had been severed b 
Russia more than one hundred years ago from the former 
Moldavia, standing upon its historic right as well as upon 
its right of kinship, and basing itself on the right of peo 
ples to determine their own fate, joins from now on and 


forever its mother, Rumania 


In any case, Article 9 of the treaty provides that Russia 
should be invited to affix its signature to the convention. Thus 
the situation in relation to Russia may be regulated in the same 
way as was the case with the newly created independent states 
on her western frontier in accordance with the principle of the 
self-determination of peoples, Russia always being the first to 
declare itself in adherence with this principle. 

POINCARE 


TRANSLATION OF TELEGRAM SENT BY COMMISSAR OF FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS CHICHERIN TO THE FRENCH MINISTER OF FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS POINCARE ON MARCH 22, 1924 

The vote of the so-called Bessarabian National Assembly 
mentioned in your telegram of March 20 was in reality an 
impudent deception on the part of the agents of General Mack- 
ensen, whose aim was to compensate Rumania for the loss of 

Dobrudja, as provided by the Bucharest treaty between Ru- 

mania and Germany. This act of deception was carried out 

under the instructions of the leader of the Germanophiles, 

Margiloman. The Sfatul Zerii, which at its inception was made 

up partly of elected delegates and partly of delegates from 

parties, was deliberately enlarged by tools of the Rumanian 
forces which thus created a majority. It was these members 
of the assembly who were added by the Rumanian occupants 
who supported the idea of the annexation of Bessarabia. Prior 
to the act of March 27, 1918, some of the most prominent mem- 
bers of the Sfatul Zerii, men like Kataros, Pancir, Prokhnitzky, 
Chumachenko, Grunfeld, Litviniv, had been shot by the Ru- 
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manians for their opposition to the annexation. The voting 
itself took place in the presence of armed forces and Rumanian 
gendarmes and under the pressure of open threats. Notwith- 
standing this, the act of March 27 provided not for the joining 
of Bessarabia with Rumania but for a very broad autonomy 
for Bessarabia. 

The second act of a like nature took place on November 
25, when the proposal for the complete union of Bessarabia 
with Rumania was unexpectedly brought in at night with only 
one-fourth of the delegates present and was adopted by a mere 
announcement without taking a vote for or against. 

We have in our possession protests against these deceptive 
acts signed by the Rumanian senator, Alexandri, the leader of 
the People’s League, by the General Secretary of the Sfatul 
Zerii, Epuri, by the representatives of the military congress, 
the peasant party, the workers’ union, and municipalities, and 
by forty other members of the Sfatul Zerii. 

These acts of the Rumanian authorities in reality consti- 
tute an unexampled violation of the will of the Bessarabian 
people and an application of brute force on the part of the 
Rumanian occupants. Identifying itself, at the instance of the 
French Government, with these acts on the eve of the Vienna 
conference, the French Parliament assumes a_ responsibility 
for all consequences which may follow. CHICHERIN 
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School, each student gives her full time to field work in 
one of the following agencies: 
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Boston Psychopathic, Boston, Foxborough and Manhattan State 
Hospitals; Massachusetts General, Sloane, Allegheny General and 
St. Louis Children’s Hospitals; Child Guidance Clinics in Boston, 
Los Angeles, Calif., and Minneapolis; Institute for Juvenile Re- 


search, Chicago. 
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BISHOP BROWN is to be tried for heresy by the Episcopalians 


for his book “Communism and Christianism, 
the slogan of which reads: “Banish Gods from Skies and Capitalists from 
Earth.” Paper, 224 pages, 25c postpaid; book catalog free. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 347 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
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A guiding star to people of good taste. These 
books have it in three respects. Their writing is 
brilliant; their stories are different; their format is 
what the cultivated bookreader now demands in 
beauty of type and taste in binding. 
THESE CHARMING PEOPLE Michael Arlen 
“Mr. Arlen’s fiction does possess an unusual quality, a 
delicate and impalpable bouquet, the distillation of.a 
romantic temperament.”—New York Tribune. $2.50 
ANTIC HAY Aldous Huxley 
“He is the creator-god of a beautiful new world which 
is wholly and peculiarly his own and which he peoples 
with antic folk whose adventures always keenly intelli- 
gent and sparkling with wit, are eloquently and con- 
tinually amusing.” $2.00 
YOUNG FELIX Frank Swinnerton 
“*Young Felix’ is a delight in its story, in its style, 
and above all in its hero, who should rank with the 


beloved of English fiction.””-—Philadelphia Public —- 


JENNIFER LORN Elinor Wylie 
“Jennifer Lorn’ is a quite charming book, compact 
of color and legerity and glitter. I have delighted alike 
in its wistful mocking humors and in the fine prose.” 
James Branch Cabell. $2. 
RICEYMAN STEPS Arnold Bennett 
‘A ripe, matured book, spacious in plan, genial with 
the wisdom of experience and wide knowledge ef life.” 
New York Herald. 2.08 
LUSTRES Anne and Dillwyn Parrish 
Fantasy to be placed with such delights as Barrie’s 
“Peter Pan,” Kenneth Grahame’s “The Wind in the 
Willows” and Christopher Morley’s “‘Where the Blue 
Begins.” $2.00 


WIFE OF THE CENTAUR Cyril Hume 
* “He has that gift of hurling truth and realism in a 
cloud of petals as George Meredith so divinely used to 
do.”"—New York Post Literary Review. $2.50 
These books are seen everywhere— 
Read everywhere— 
Sold everywhere— 
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